


























"BUBBLE, BUBBLE TOIL AND " 
But no "trouble" for you as the quantity 


and character of protein (upon which de- 


pends the baking quality of flour) is 


determined by this and other comprehensive 
tests in the INTERNATIONAL laboratory and 
bakery -- tests that insure you of golden- 
brown, crispy-crusted, customer-pleasing 


loaves. 


; SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon - Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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Christmas Greeting 


140 


This year, though the shadows of war 
still lie dark upon the earth, Christmas 
in the free nations will be brightened 
by the certainty that victory is ap- 
proaching. It is being proved once more 
that lords of war and greed and hate 
can never conquer a world in which 
the Christmas spirit of kindliness and 
generosity still lives! 











...1To you and yours, we extend 
sincere good wishes for a faith- 
renewing, hope-inspiring Christmas. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


beats | 
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The Blessing of Bread in Wartime 








Almost alone among the nations at war Amer- 
ica has plenty of bread. Furthermore, thanks 
to our great and friendly community of bakers 
and millers, supplemented by the country s 
housewives, its quality-is up to the highest 
standards of peace. You can render no great- 
er service than to urge your dealers to handle 
the very best flour, to do their part — as we 
are doing ours — to insure plenty of fine baked 
foods for everybody. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
see MILLING COMPANY 


ee ASSN. 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


Season's Greetings 


The officers and personnel of our company sincerely hope 
that Christmas and the New Year bring you good health 
and gocd cheer in the confident assurance of happier days 
and merrier Christmases to come in a world at peace again. 


Sewing the Gakers of America for over SE years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


GUY 4. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO’ 
For Sakers .. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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BEMIS BAGS 


WR 4 
19) 
Compan’ a 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffal 
Chicago + Denver - Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston - 


ans 'Ciy * Les Anpates > Coutille «> Menphn 

Stakes Nets Chinand saw Tak Gis + Sete =: Oblahoue 

Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Lowis + Saline Salt Lake Cir 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 


BETTER BAGS FOR. 85 YEARS 
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HONEY BEE 
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These all-time high-quality flours owe their 
distinction chiefly to the strong, high plains 
wheat from which they invariably are milled. 


These wheats — particularly prized by less 
fortunately situated millers — are merely run- 
of-the-bin to us, because they grow all 
about us. 


That is why these superlative Alva flours 
perform evenly day by day in the bakery, 
why they are so uniformly dependable, why 
so many bakers favor them. 


Always Pure Quill Quality 
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ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


re) merica, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 












WHITE SWAN 
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G. “Washington Sngages a Maller 


Mount Vernon, 8 April, 1798. 
Sir, 

As you have some knowledge of my 
Mill and much in the way of being ac- 
quainted with Millers, I have taken the 
liberty of asking, if you could recom- 
mend a good one, honest sober character, 


to me. 












L Aee S ‘dite de! kp, Nana 









KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


My present one stands engaged to the 
middle of August only, and it is not 
will continue 


probable the agreement 


longer; because, al:ho’ he is a pretty 
Miller, 


against his honesty, he is far from being 


good and I have no charge 


an active and industrious man; and be- 


cause he is endeavoring to raise his 
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wages, which the work of the Mill will 
not enable me to do. 

His present lay is $166 2/3 dollars 
pr. annum and provision of Meat, Bread 
and Fish found him in sufficient quan- 
tities, and by specification, to prevent 
dispute. He has a Cow allowed him 
for Milk, and wood without restriction, 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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SAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 
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His 


and other conveniences you will recollect 


laid at hs door. house, Garden 
are adequate to a man in his line; and 
And a con- 

(illegi- 


ble) but this is not mentioned by way 


a Cooper’s shop at hand. 
siderable distillery at the 
of inducement just commenced 
work. 

With this information, if, on the term 
before m@ntioned you could recommend 
that 
suit me, it would be doing me a 
with a 


conceive would 
kind- 


small 


a character you 


ness. A married man 


family would be preferred; and _ it 


would be needless to observe, to you, 
how essential honesty, sobriety and in- 
dustry are in the person employed. It 
that a Miller should 
be absolutely engaged until the 


middle of August; but I am desirous 


is not my wish 


of know:ng and as soon as enquiry can 
be made, if a good one could be had, 
on what terms, and whether he would 
be able to be here by the time above 


stated. This leter will go Colo. 
Clemt. Biddle. of whom I have request- 
ed te converse with you on the sub- 


ject matter there of . I am, Sir 
Your Obed. and Obliged Sery 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Oliver Evans 
¥ ¥ 
Mount’ VERNON, 22 April, 1798 
Sir, 
17th, in 
to my letter of the 8th instant, has been 


Your favour of the insw. 
received; and I thank you for the ready, 
and early attention you gave to my re 
quest regarding a Miller. 

You will do me a kindness to inform 
me of the result of your application to 
the 
capacity, 


person who served you in_ that 


whether he would 
that I 


and if his objection to 


agree to 
come, or not; may be relieved 
from suspence;: 
coming is on account of the wages, and 
you should not hear of a suitable char- 
acter who would engage on the terms 
mentioned in my last, let me know the 
lowest wages your former miller would 
agree to take, provided he can bi here 
by the middle, or even the latter end 
of August, and we shall know imme 
diately (through you) whether we can 
agree or not, 
With esteem I 


Your Obed. and Obliged Ser 


am Sir 


G. WaAsHING10s 
Mr. Oliver Evans. 
¥ Y¥ 
Mount Vernon, 14 June, 175 
Sik, 

I must give you the trouble of re 
letter from me, 0 
the subject of a Miller. Your letter 
was received the 26th. of April in hich 


ceiving one more 


you promised to write to the Millers 
of Brandywine to know if one cou!d ) 
had from thence; since which 1 have 
heard nothing from you, or them: «n¢ 
the time is drawing near when | ius! 
be supplied, or be in the power of ™ 
present Miller, who has not many valu 


able properties to recommend h- | 


would thank you for an answer to this 
letter as soon as you make it convenient 
to yourself, that I may know what de 
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pendence there is of getting one, from 
thence, or whether I must look out else 
where. “I am etc. 
G. WaAsHINGTON. 
Mr. Oliver Evans 
¥ ¥ 

Mount VERNON, 20 July, 1798. 
Sir, 

Finding more difficulty than I appre- 
hended in getting a Miller from the North- 
ward, I have again engaged my present 
one, on the terms he was before, rather 
than delay the matter any longer. I 


make this communication to prevent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


herited from Lawrence, his brother; one 
at his farm near Alexandria, built un- 
der his orders right after the Revolu- 
tion; and a third on Washington Run in 
wes‘ern Pennsylvania, near the present 
town of Perryopolis. This last, built 
shortly after the French and Indian 
War, was one of the first mills built by 
Engl'shmen west of the Alleghenies. 
Of course, all three mils were run by 
water power. The one at Mount Ver- 
non was on Dogue Run and was known 
as the Dogue Run Mill. Within recent 
years it has been completely restored 
and has been visited by many thousands 


of tourists. The one at Alexandria was 
on Four-Mile Run and is known as the 
Four-Mile Run Mill. The third was his 
Ohio mill, for while it was in western 
Pennsylvania, it was on the headwaters 
of the Ohio River. ‘ 

The Dogue Run Mill was originally 
built by Washington’s father. When 
Washington took charge of the farm aft- 
er the death of his brother Lawrence, he 
found the mill badly run down. In 1760, 
the year in which he began farming in 
earnest, it was a constant source of 
trouble. Dogue Run carried too much 
water in the spring. Freshets washed 


7 


the dam away and Washington had to 
rebuld it. The following July and 
August when he needed the m/‘Il to grind 
flour, Dogue Run ceased to run. ‘That 
fall he built a new mill. Trouble con- 
tinued and in 1763 he decided to elim- 
inate all difficulty by milling only enough 
flour for use of himself and his help, 
which included a small army of slaves. 
His excess wheat was sold in Alexan- 
dria. 

In 1764 Washington sold but 257 bus 
of wheat for 91c bu. This price of 91c 
in terms of today’s coinage was by a 


(Continued on page 20.) 


further enquiries on your part, on my 
behalf; and that I may thank you for 
the trouble you have taken in this affair 
to procure one for me. I am, etc. 

G. WasHINGTON. 





When 


Mr. Oliver Evans 
¥ ¥ 
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Thus it would seem that George 
Washington, Virginia miller of fine 
flours, was no less exposed to manpower 
problems than are some of the latter- 
day followers of his craft. 

What brings the matter up just now 
is a recent historical addition to the 
numerous artefacts and souvenirs of the 
breadstuffs industries which are to be 
found upon the walls and shelves and 
mantlepieces of THe NorTHWESTERN 
Mi.ter’s main office building in Minne- 
apolis. This acquisition is the original 
of the second of the four letters, the 
text of which is reproduced above. It 
is a gift to this journal from the well 
known New York flour man, George A. 
Zabriskie, whose outstanding diversion 
is the collection of things and the re- 
cordng of facts relating to America’s 
history, and particularly the history of 
his own state. 
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For many years he has 
been president of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

In the conspicuous place now occu- 
pied by this letter from George Wash- 
ington, statesman-miller, to Oliver 
Evans, the great inventor, it is decor- 
ously framed as shown in the engraving 
on this page, accompanied in this setting 
by handsome steel engravings of Wash- 
ington and bronze 
medal, one of the many cast in honor of 
the father of his country in recognition 
of public services. 


Evans and by a 





Kansas City, Missouri, Plant « St. Louis, Missouri, Plant 


The framing was 
done under Mr. Zabriskie’s direction in 
such a manner as to disclose, by revers- 
ing the frame, the back of the sheet of 
letter paper used by Washington, as was 
the custom of the times, for the address. 
The word “free” in one corner indi- 
cates that the sender, who was then still 
in office as president of the United 
States, was making use of his customary 
x frank. The inscription is, simply: “Mr. 
Oliver Evans in Philadelphia.” 
The framing ,device l’'kewise renders 
- the reverse of the medal visible for 
Inspection. 


HERE is a direct relation between power costs and the condition 
of your rolls — so much so, that the cost of Essmueller Precision Re- 


conditioning Service is frequently amortized in power savings Alone. 


Add to that the advantages of greater yield —less ash — increased 


re WASHINGTON AS A MILLER 


production and you'll appreciate why it is worth your while to 
It is legendary that George Washing- 
ton not only was an expert miller but 
also that he was so very honest that 
when his flour was received in the West 
Indies it was accepted without the both- 
er of inspection. The label, “G. Wash- 
ington, Mount Vernon,” was sufficient 
to pass inspection as to weight and as 
fm} to quality. The flour was graded as 
valu superfine, fine, middlings and ship stuff. 
l Always correct was the notation on 
this the label. 
-nient Washington had three mills, one at 
it de his Mount Vernon farm which he in- 


etter . . . . 

hich take advantage of our rollgrinding and corrugating service. 
llers 
d be 


yave 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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you baking leday foe 
POST WAR MARKETS? 


Are you satisfying today’s consumer 























tie demand for taste-satisfying quality of 
breads and other bakery products? 


These customers you please today are your 
market for tomorrow. And so it pays to put into 
every loaf, and every other item from your ovens, 
the best of quality and skill, the full measure of 
satisfying goodness that will sell the consumer over and over. 


Commander-Larabee flours are helping you to win—and hold— 
such consumer good-will each day by their steady dependability, 
their uniformly good baking quality. 


For Commander-Larabee flours are BAKERS flours, milled 
to meet your particular baking needs and standardized for bake 
shop performance. You learn to depend upon Commander-Larabee 
flours to give you the same sure baking results, the nutritious, 
taste-satisfying goodness that builds consumer preference today 
and in the days to follow Victory. 






Commander-Larabee Bakers flours 
for your every baking purpose 


WORTHWESTERN WARD SPRING 
SOUTHWESTERN WARD WINTER 
CARE AND PASTRY, and 













WROLE WHENT FLOURS ; 
ay rf 7 |&f YOUR COMMANDER 0 
“i ww NSE EPRESENT ATIVE ABO 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING Fagg 
COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS él 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
Minneapolis Kansas City Buffalo 
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Flour Subsidy Certain Until February 





HOUSE AND SENATE GRANT 
TEMPORARY EXTENSION 


Show-Down Vote on Subsidy Program Postponed Until After the 
Holidays—Anti-Subsidy Groups Marshal Forces as 
Administration Gains in Delaying Action 


D. C.—As a result of 
the House and Senate action temporarily 
extending the life of the CCC and the 


fuod subsidies now in effect, the wheat 


WASHINGTON, 


flour subsidy plan put into operation this 
month is certain to be continued until 
February at least. Demands for an out- 
right ban on the subsidy plan have been 
receiving a less favorable reception on 
Capitol Hill recently and the decision 
to extend subsidies now in effect means 
that show-down action on the adminis- 
tration’s scheme to hold prices in line 
will be postponed until after the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Both houses have approved an exten- 
sion of the payment set-up as it now 
prevails, with the Senate favoring a 60- 
day period and the House voting for a 
35-day grant of life, or until Feb. 5 in- 
stead of Feb. 29. A _ reconciliation of 
these differences will have to be effected 
Jan. 10, when Congress reconvenes fol- 
lowing its holiday recess. 

The House action granting a 35-day 
extension was taken after a charge was 
made by Representative Gifford of Mas- 
sachusetts that the 


administration was 


stalling for time to try to line up more 
votes for Previously the 
House had voted to repeal subsidies 


subsidies. 


Jan. 1, but a Senate banking committee 
deadlock forced the issue to be post- 
poned until after the holidays. 

It was reported that the CCC had 
given assurance that no attempts would 
be made to broaden the existing food 
subsidy program during the temporary 
extension period. 

Meanwhile, supporters of the campaign 
to outlaw subsidies 


were marshaling 


their weakened forces to re-enter the 
battle with renewed vigor and determi- 
nation when Congress meets again. 

“We will not relax our efforts in the 
least to prevent a broad program of 
food subsidies being forced upon the 
American people at a time when con- 
sumer incomes are the highest in _his- 
tory,” Senator Bankhead, sponsor of the 
Other 
spokesmen charged that the administra- 
tion, including President Roosevelt, had 


bill to ban subsidies, declared. 


deliberately and intentionauy sought to 
alarm the country by assertions that 
elimination of subsidies might bring ruin- 


ous inflation. 





At Present Rates... 





Flour Subsidy Costs to Fall 
Below Original RFC Estimate 


At present rates the amount of flour 
subsidy payments will fall far short of 
the original RFC estimate of $108,000,- 
000 annually, but if OPA sets a higher 
wheat ceiling than expected and subsidy 
rates are increased thereby the total 
may be only a little below the RFC 
figure. 

Based on an estimate calculated from 
1942 flour production reported in the 
monthly census, the weighted average 
payment at present rates would be about 
12.7¢ bu for all wheat ground. Applying 
this figure to the Millers National Fed- 
eration forecast of a yearly wheat grind 
of 585,000,000 bus, produces a total ex- 
penditure figure of $74,295,000. An in- 
determinate but minor sum would have 
to be added for cost of operating the 
program. 

However, if the OPA sets its wheat 
ceiling some 5c bu higher for all types 
of wheat than the basis on which the 
December subsidy payments were calcu- 
lated—a possible outcome of the current 
Wheat ceiling controversy—then subsidy 
payments probably would have to be 
raised generally by that same amount. 
This would add another $29,250,000 to 
the subsidy cost. In addition, an adjust- 
ment in durum millers’ subsidy rate, 
amounting to another $1,250,000 in pay- 
ments, seems indicated by the current 
situation in that type of milling. 


These additions of $30,500,000 would 
bring the total to about $104,800,000, 
which with costs of operation would put 
the figure close to but probably still 
below the $108,000,000 estimate. 

There remains 
that production will exceed the forecast 
of 585,000,000 bus wheat grind, although 
that would represent a production rec- 
ord for all time. It is possible but not 
probable that this figure will be ex- 
ceeded. 


another possibility— 


If it should the government 
subsidy estimate might be a little too 
small. 

Calculating subsidy payments on the 
basis of the monthly census of flour 
production for 1942 (which is a little 
smaller than the total of all flour pro- 
duction) gives the following estimate of 
relative costs of different subsidy rates: 


Cost (thou- 





Grind Rate sand 

Class— (1,000 bus) (cents) dollars) 
Pacific Coast 14.0 $7,718 
tg WeePereeree 2 ) 6.0 1,242 
Hard wheat 2 16.0 47,075 
Soft wheat 5.5 6,890 


12.7* $62,925 


495,314 
*Weighted average. 


It is not possible to estimate precisely 
the relative production of hard wheat 
and soft wheat flours. In the above 
calculation the following method was 
used: 

The hard wheat total was made up of 
the total census wheat grind of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mon- 





North 
Minnesota 


tana, Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin, plus the 
total grind at Kansas City, St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, Buffalo and Chicago, and 
plus lake shipments of wheat to certain 
ports outside Buffalo. 
made for durum grind. 

The soft wheat figure was the residual 
total when the other three had 
subtracted from the 
wheat ground. 


Deductions were 


been 
census total of 


At best this is but a rough approxi- 


mation, since there is still unaccounted 
considerable hard wheat ground~in In- 
diana, Ohio and Michigan, as well as 
some other states. But on the other 
hand there is substantial soft wheat flour 
production in some of the points in- 
cluded in the hard wheat classification. 
It is probable that one offsets the other 
rather closely and that the error is not 
more than a few million bushels either 
way—not enough to make much differ- 
ence in calculating subsidy costs. 





GENERAL WHEAT CEILING AWAITS 
AGREEMENT ON TERMINAL PRICES 


Full Shipping Differentials Between Markets Part of Pending OPA 
Regulation—Millers Seek Word on Expected Action 
—Cash Wheat Above Parity 


While the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and War Food Administration con- 
tinued to struggle with the details of 
the pending wheat ceiling order, cash 
wheat prices marked time, having al- 
ready discounted nearly all of any pos- 
sible mark-up over previously expected 
maximum levels. 

Meanwhile, Herman Fakler, Wash- 
ington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is attempting to get 
some definite word from OPA and WFA 
officials on what action millers may ex- 
pect on the hard wheat control regula- 
tion, which the price agency had _ fin- 
ished more than a week ago. The docu- 
ment, bearing OPA signatures, was re- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, 
where it has been going the rounds be- 
tween CCC, AAA, WFA and FDA offi- 
cials without reaching any point where 
any of these separate branches were in 
complete agreement with OPA’s method 
of fixing the margins to reflect parity 
on the farm. 

Mr. Fakler takes the position that the 
whole wheat price set-up is integrally 
related to the flour subsidy program 
and he is attempting to get action on 
the hard wheat control regulation at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Relating farm parity prices to ter- 
minal markets in a manner that will 
preserve market relationships and at 
the same time reflect full farm parity 
in all sections is said to be the issue 
on which officials are at odds. Currently 
the opinion is that there will be no gen- 


eral wheat ceiling for some little time, 
probably until early in January. 

OPA has stated that freight differ- 
entials will be used in relating prices 
at various markets and there is no ob- 
jection to this from WFA, provided the 
price levels are put high enough to give 
all farm regions parity values. 

WFA apparently wants a price of 
$1.72, Chicago, as a base figure, which 
$1.62, City, and 
$1.64, Minneapolis, on wie freight dif- 
ferential basis. At present cash wheat 
in the latter two markets is selling from 
a fraction to 114,c over those base prices. 


would mean Kansas 


So the grain trade is accepting as a 
fact the higher price basis reported to 
be wanted by WFA. 

Meanwhile, millers continue in a price 
squeeze ranging between 5c and 614,¢c bu, 
based on the subsidy program of the 
Defense Suppuies Corp. and the OPA 
ceiling program. Moderate business con- 
tinues to be done on this price level 
but interest is falling off following the 
heavy sales made early in the month, 
and most millers are booking only mod- 
erate lots with good customers who are 
presumed to need the flour, thinking 
perhaps that the squeeze situation may 
get worse before it improves. 

Some revision of the soft wheat price 
regulation probably will be made when- 
it is incorporated into the general wheat 
ceiling, OPA officials have indicated, to 
correct inequities. On ine question of 
what those changes will be, OPA has 
remained silent. 





No Change in Subsidy Rates Seen 


WasuHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Revision of the subsidy program in any material 
degree will not be made by the Defense Supplies Corp. until after the December 
payments are made, although the door has not been completely closed to adjustments 
upwards in any rate the mills may be unable to operate under, it was officially indi- 
cated Dec. 21 at RFC. The official opinion is that no precipitate action will be taken 


on any changes sought by the industry, and that the prevailing rates will remain 


unchanged unless convincing evidence is produced to prove that a price squeeze is 


actually prevailing. 


The case of the durum millers has not yet been officially submitted to DSC 
by Herman Fakler, Washington millers’ representative, who has not had an oppor- 
tunity to study and familiarize himself with the arguments in the brief prepared by 


them. 


Mr. Fakler plans to present the durum situation to RFC shortly, but antici- 


pates no prompt disposal of the case by the government paying agency. 

















* DIGGING FOR RELICS IN EGYPT * 





Digging for relics at Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, Egypt, was S/Sgt. Robert 
E. Porter, former employee of the Chicago office of. the Standard Milling Co., 
when this picture was taken on a recent furlough. Sgt. Porter, who has seen 
many historic places in the Middle East, says that gold tablets have been found 
among these ruins which are thousands of years old and very valuable. The 
white-suited man at ease beneath the beach umbrella is unidentified. 





1943 GRAIN PRODUCTION BELOW 
PEAK BUT HIGHER THAN AVERAGE 


—~p>— 


Final Crop Report for Year by Department of Agriculture Fixes 
This Year’s Production at 5% Higher Than Average 
Production for Past 10 Years 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In its final re- 
port on.1943 crop production, the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
that grain production was well above 
average, although below the record yields 
in 1942. Five leading grains totaled 5,- 
409,000,000 bus, against 5,943,000,000 bus 
last year and the 1932-41 average of 
4,389,000,000 bus. 

Crop production in the United States 
in 1943 was 6% less than in 1942 but 
nearly 5% more than in any preceding 
season. The acreage of harvested crops 
was up 4.5%, compared with the 1937-41 
average, and the average yield per acre 
was about 5% higher than the 1937-41 
average, the report shows. 

“Considering the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the nation’s farmers, much of 
the credit for the production must be 
given to the united efforts of all to push 
production towards the limits fixed by 
acres of land, hours of daylight and 
human endurance,” Department of Agri- 
culture officials stated. 

The 1943 bumper corn crop totals 3,- 
076,159,000 bus, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported in its Dec. 17 summary 
of crop production for the year. The 
final estimate is 7,493,000 bus lower than 
the estimate issued a month ago, but 
726,892,000 bus higher than the average 
annual production for the 10-year period 
1932-41. The crop in 1942 totaled 3,- 
131,518,000 bus, a record production. 

This year’s wheat crop, totaling 836,- 
298,000 bus, was 137,878,000 bus less 
than the 1942 crop of 974,176,000 bus. 
but 97,886,000 bus greater than the av- 
erage production for the 10-year period, 
1932-41. 

Winter wheat production was 529,606,- 
000 bus, compared with 696,450,000 bus 
last year and 550,181,000 bus for the 
10-year average. 





Spring wheat production was 306,692,- 
000 bus, compared with 277,726,000 bus 
last year and a 10-year average of 
188,231,000 bus. 

Durum wheat production (included in 
spring wheat) totaled 36,204,000 bus, 
compared with 44,660,000 bus last year 
and a 10-year average of 26,992,000 bus. 

Production of oats was 1,143,867,000 
bus, compared with 1,349,547,000 bus last 
year and 1,018,783,000 bus for the 10- 
year average. 

Production of other crops this year, 
with revised figures of last year’s pro- 
duction and the 1932-41 average pro- 
duction, follows: 


Bus (000's omitted) 


10-year 

1943 1942 average 

Mee reer 322,187 429,167 243,373 

PE 64.40080sd405 30,781 57,673 38,589 

Buckwheat ..... 8,830 6,636 7,029 

Flaxseed ....... 52,008 41,053 14,226 

Pree 75,025 64,549 47,334 
All sorghums (for 

grain) ....... 103,168 106,770 61,294 

TONS (0000's omitted)— 
May COR) «ccc. 99,543 105,295 82,952 


100-LB BAGS (000's omitted)— 
Beans (dry edi- 
WRG) vsseceeces 21,799 19,035 14,325 
BUSHELS (0000's omitted)— 
Soybeans (for 
WORD Avuscas 195,762 187,155 
POUNDS (000’s omitted)— 
Peanuts (picked 
and threshed). 2,561,610 2,211,535 1,214,777 
BUSHELS (000's omitted)— 
Sweet potatoes.. 72,572 65,508 


61,571 


69,291 

The acre yield and total production 
this year for the more important crops in 
the large producing states follows: 


Corn 
Total 
production 
Yield in thou- 
per acre sands of bus 
Mew Tet .cccvccuseces 35.0 22,715 
OW SOCGR ccccccccuses 34.0 6,086 
Pennsylvania ........2.6 28.0 49,172 
CN ewan soe owe oo5 8 68g 49.5 174,042 
BOGRGME 2 cc scccccecavess 49.0 210,406 
DE: ps aseernewh saver et 50.0 426,600 
TS Pe rere Ta 34.0 52,904 
MED «6.0 8.5:80: 00.00 0.6% 43.5 108,924 
Ne. eee 41.5 215,468 
re ce ere 59.0 640,740 
Minwouri ...cceiececcees 31.0 139,810 
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Corn—Continued 
North Dakota 25,335 
South Dakota ... 79,718 
Nebraska ......- 216,632 
TERMORE ceccccsvcns 84,318 
KMentucky ...ccceoss 75,350 
Oklahoma ......... 23,350 
,; | SeCPPTerererrrrics . 88,416 
OQOMCERS csvccccssccevers 5. 14,430 
Winter Wheat 
New York cooes S80 4,482 
Pennsylvania 17.0 13,277 
OREO cecesee 16.5 26,433 
Indiana .... 16.0 15,184 
arr ee 16.5 16,665 
Michigan 17.0 11,084 
Minnesota 18.5 2,072 
BOWE sec ccccce -- 21.0 2,919 
BOUE casccces oe 28.0 12,649 
South Dakota ... 11.5 1,898 
Nebraska ..... 21.0 60,165 
Kansas ....... 14.2 144,201 
Oklahoma ....... ° 9.5 31,711 
eer rrr 11.0 36,366 
Montana ........ - 23.0 21,919 
DE Sodesecesesese - 24.0 12,192 
WYOMING ..cccccecs -. 16.0 2,224 
CORNED occcciccscececs 22.9 29,381 
SU 8648000 c0scesdenwe 20.5 3,239 
TOO bcc sceceenss 26.5 23,691 
QCHOMOR ceccccccescccecce 28.0 12,870 
OCOIOPMIB .cccccceccces 18.5 8,436 
Spring Wheat (Other Than Durum) 
Minnesota ...... soos 16.0 15,072 
North Dakota 19.0 121,486 
South Dakota . 11.0 27,489 
Montana .... os Bae 52,416 
SS Pere -- 32.0 10,528 
Washington ... cone Se 27,976 
RE sg. a0 44d d00000b4% 25.5 6,630 
Durum Wheat 
Minnesota ...... aT 18.0 864 
North Dakota ... 18.0 32,670 
South Dakota 10.0 2,670 
New York ..ccscces 17.0 9,724 
Pennsylvania 19.5 14,878 
Olle .ccce 24.0 29,424 
Indiana .. 23.0 33,212 
Illinois 33.0 113,091 
Michigan 21.0 23,898 
Wisconsin . 39.0 100,347 
Minnesota .. 30.0 142,791 
BOWE cvcccccve 37.5 184,012 
BEIGSOUFL 2 osccces 23.0 51,750 
North Dakota .... 34.0 70,925 
South Dakota . 30.0 70,500 
POORPORMR ccsccccecceces 33.0 71,767 
PERG ce cccrescesceves 24.0 47,424 
oo re ere 18.0 22,914 
WE bbe ev ctereseevees 18.0 21,780 
Pe p6Gh ce beee sawn 40.0 18,760 
BROS oc oscrsssvvsevesss 40.0 7,400 
WEEE cc ce wcccoceces 31.0 3,999 
SPP PeeyT ere reer 31.5 5,355 
Washington ........6+66. 48.5 9,264 
CP ose cs tescevvevene 38.0 11,362 
CSEOTUER, oc ceceveccceas 32.0 5,408 
Barley 
WinceRMn .ncccscseccses 26.0 9,022 
ee WELEEELELEELO 18.5 22,718 
North Dakota .......... 24.0 63,648 
BOwmth DOKCtS. 2c ccccecee 16.5 35,343 
PED, Sena es 6060608 18. 27,918 
BOOED éceecnnveneeeees 14.0 15,540 
BOOMER ccvcccccccesese 31.5 15,939 
DED a0 dese 0 6465 04904405 34.0 12,716 
CUPRTEGES sc vecccecsccoce 24.0 17,616 
EE.  caS 00 504540000630 47.0 7,097 
WMENOONE. 660-0000 60668 39.0 11,700 
CEE Gens eu eangeeee us 36.5 9,125 
CD, ie 5 60s 66000 28.0 36,372 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB APPROVAL FOR 
MORE FEED MACHINERY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —WPB 
requirements committee has approved a 
new production schedule for machinery 
for the feed industry which will provide 
an overall increase of approximately 
105% of material tonnage used over 
the base period of L-292. Clearance by 
the requirements committee virtually 
assures the issuance of the order as 
approved, but appearance of the new 
schedule will probably be delayed until 
late this week. Use of tonnage as the 
basic factor for production will provide 
manufacturers with desirable flexibility 
in adjusting production to demand. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Dec. 11, 1943, had com- 
pleted 118,677 loans on 124,483,945 bus 
of 1943 wheat in the amount of $155,- 
537,532.84, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. The average amount 
advanced was $1.25 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse loca- 
tions. On the same date last year 493,- 
077 loans had been completed. on 365,- 
091,202. bus. 








December 22, 1943 


WFA TO STUDY FEED 
SHIPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Survey of Shipping Intentions Precedes 
Set-aside Allocations—Industry 
Will Participate 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration sent out questionnaires 
last week to protein feed manufacturers 
to learn where they intend to ship Janu- 
ary production of protein meals. 

Walter Berger, chief of the Feed and 
Livestock Division of the Food Pro- 
duction Administration, said no decision 
will be made on area allocations of th 
20% set-aside of protein meal until “we 
know where the other 80% is going.” 

Mr. Berger said he expected that re 
plies to the questionnaire will be re- 
ceived later this month and that th 
work of allocating the 20% can begin 
early in January. The areas of need 
already are known, but WFA alloca 
tions will be restricted to localities 
where manufacturers’ shipments will not 
meet requirements. 

Feed manufacturers, feeders and fee: 
distributors will be invited to partici- 
pate on state Agricultural Conservation 
Committees to work out feed distribu 
tion problems in each state. These 
committee will canvass the needs of 
feeders and arrange to meet those needs 
from mills within the state wherever 
possible. 

Whenever necessary the committee 
will ask the WFA for shipments from 
outside to meet state needs. Distribu- 
tion, officials emphasized, will be through 
regular commercial channels. 

The committees also will assist feed 
manufacturers in obtaining protein meal 
and other feed ingredients within the 
state. Through conferences of the rep- 
resentatives of the various branches of 
the feed industry and feeders it is hoped 
exchanges of ingredients between mixers 
may be effected without government ac- 
tion. . 

“We know that we are not going to 
be able to meet all the demands for 
feed,” Mr. Berger said, “but we hope 
that through co-operation of govern- 
ment and industry we will be able to 
spread available supplies to prevent 
acute shortages in any locality.” 

Meanwhile, work was continuing on 
the revision of Food Production Order 
No. 9. The revised order will limit 
feed manufacturer’s use of protein 
to an average of his calendar year 
use in 1942 and 1948, with broader 
inventory limitations than those first 
proposed. Due to difficulties of trans- 
portation, mixers need more than the 
15 days’ inventory originally proposed. 
Tankage and meat scraps would be lim- 
ited to 60 days’ supply, fish meal to 
seasonal requirements and other protein 
meals to 30 days’ supply. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAIN 
PRODUCTION ABOVE 1942 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The production 
of distillers’ dried grains during No- 
vember totaled 31,400 tons, according to 
a report by the Food Distribution Ac- 
ministration. This is less than the Oc- 
tober figure of 33,300 tons but is above 
the November,: 1942, total when the to- 
tal output was 30,600 tons. The figures 
for November, 1943, are preliminary. 

















December 22, 1943 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Smaller crops in 
the hard winter wheat belt of the South- 
west and larger production in the soft 
wheat area of the central states and on 
the Pacific Coast were forecast in De- 
of the winter wheat 
crop, released this week by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The result was a forecast of a total 
winter wheat crop less than 3,000,000 
bus below the 1943 production. The 
smaller production was forecast on an 
area nearly 10,000,000 acres greater than 
seeded a year ago. The condition of the 
crop on Dec. 1, the department said, 
was much poorer than a year ago, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest and much 
below average. 

Allowing for a crop of spring wheat 
as large as last year, the total outturn 
of wheat for 1943 may be almost 30% 
less than will be consumed for all pur- 
poses this year. 

The department forecast the crop as 
526,957,000 bus, compared with 529,606,- 
000 harvested this year, 696,450,000 in 
1942 and a 10-year, 1982-41, average 
production of 550,181,000. 

The area seeded to winter wheat this 
fall was 47,127,000 acres, compared with 
37,834,000 a year ago, 38,072,000 two 
years ago and 48,015,000, the 1932-41 
10-year average. 

The indicated yield per acre is placed 
at 11.2 bus, compared with 14 last year, 
18.3 two years ago, and 11.4, the 10-year 
average yield. 

The condition of the crop Dec. 1 was 
reported as 69% of a normal, compared 
with 88% a year ago, 87% two years 
ago, and 74%, the 10-year average. 

This area it is estimated will not be 
harvested, is placed at 21.9% of the 
acreage seeded, compared with 10.3% 
last year, 6.9% two years ago and a 
10-year average of 20.6%. 

Biggest reductions from last year’s 
production were in the southwestern 
states, particularly in. Kansas where 
acreage was placed at 13,311,000 bus 
and expected production at 106,488,000 
bus. Acreage was much larger than 
seeded in 1942 but the poor condition 
of the crop this year led to a reduction 
of about 40,000,000 bus in the forecast 
as of Dec. 1. A similar situation pre- 
vailed in Nebraska, where indicated 
production was off about 30,000,000 bus. 
There was a 14,000,000-bu decline fore- 
cast for Texas, but Oklahoma prospects 
suggested a gain of 14,000,000 bus. 


SOFT WHEAT IMPROVED 

Improvement in the critical soft win- 
ter wheat situation is forecast by the 
December estimates, There was a sharp 
increase of almost 30% in acreage seed- 
ed in the five leading states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri. 
The total acreage of these states still 
is about 17% below average, but the 
area is sufficient to produce a crop just 
about adequate for milling needs. 

Of the five states only Michigan re- 
ported an acreage larger than average, 
although Ohio fell short by only a 
small margin. The following table shows 


cember estimate 
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LOWER HARD WINTER, LARGE SOFT 
WINTER WHEAT OUTTURN PREDICTED 


Crop Reporting Board Forecasts Total Crop About the Same as 
Last Year—Acreage Larger, Condition Poorer—Total 
Below National Usage This Year 


December acreage figures for the five 





states, with comparisons, in thousand 
acres? Average, Seeded Seeded 
1930-39 1942 1943 

We a 4aee 00:0 s6 2,118 1,643 2,075 
PEICMIGORM sccccce 836 648 949 
a, rere 1,776 1,067 1,306 
| ae 2,074 1,148 1,374 
po Peer 2,091 1,225 1,714 
0 er 8,895 5,731 7,418 


From this acreage, government crop 
experts calculate that present conditions 
suggest a crop of 128,856,000 bus for 
the five states next year. This compares 
with 95,404,000 indicated in those states 
a year ago and an average ind‘cated 
outturn at this time of 154,624,000 bus. 
The 1943 crop turned out to be only 
81,764,000 bus in these states, so that 
the indicated improvement amounts to 
about 57%. 

Although still below an average crop 
of some 150,000,000 bus in the five states, 
the indicated 1944 production would be 
sufficient to cover milling needs. The 
total may be increased or decreased by 
weather conditions hereafter, of course. 
Millers in several of the central states 
worked hard this year to increase wheat 
acreage from the disastrously low level 
of the preceding season and evidently 
their work proved effective. 

Pacific Coast prospects showed im- 
provement generally. Acreage of winter 
wheat was substantially higher than last 
year and than the 10-year average, 
while production forecasts were larger 
too, both as compared with last year 
and the average. Production gain over 
last year was estimated at about 16,000,- 
000 bus. This is offset to some extent 
by a reduction of close to 3,000,000 bus 
in the Montana winter wheat crop. 

The area seeded and indicated total 
production of winter wheat in leading 
states is as follows: 


Yield in- 

Acreage dicated, bus 

New York ...... 366,000 8,418,000 
Pennsylvania 955,000 17,190,000 
a 2,075,000 38,388,000 
err rr er 1,306,000 21,549,000 
DEE vac vasense 1,374,000 24,045,000 
Michigan ....... 949,000 20,878,000 
Minnesota ...... 164,000 2,788,000 
BM Gbccciveccese 160,000 2,560,000 
py eee 1,714,000 23,996,000 
South Dakota ... 271,000 2,710,000 
Nebraska ....... 3,782,000 30,256,000 
Pee 13,311,000 106,488,000 
Kentucky ....... 474,000 4,740,000 
Oklahoma ...... 5,130,000 46,170,000 
lee 4,628,000 23,140,000 
Montana ........ 1,449,000 17,388,000 
BD cccweccvine 676,000 14,872,000 
Wyoming ....... 185,000 1,295,000 
Colorado ........ 1,474,000 8,844,000 
WE becesevecse 221,000 4,199,000 
Washington ..... 1,651,000 38,798,000 
CHOON wcccivces 802,000 16,842,000 
California ....... 572,000 9,152,000 


RYE ACREAGE DROPS 


The area seeded to rye this year is 
4,922,000 acres compared with 5,805,000 
a year ago, 6,512,000 two years ago and 
the 10-year average of 6,101,000. 

The condition of rye Dec. 1 was 76% 
of a normal, compared with 86% a year 
ago, 87% two years ago and a 10-year 
average of 75. 

Acreage of rye for all purposes and 
condition of the crop in leading states 
was as follows: Ohio, 84,000 acres and 
80% of normal; Indiana, 234,000 and 84; 
Wisconsin, 130,000 and 89; Minnesota, 
158,000 and 85; North Dakota, 319,000 
and 66; South Dakota, 576,000 and 79; 
Nebraska, 597,000 and 67; Kansas, 210,- 
000 and 78; Colorado, 154,000 and 50. 
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* WHEN WHITE BREAD RETURNED TO NAPLES * 





There was almost a riot of delight in Naples when white bread, the first 
made there in three years, appeared recently in the wake of the Anglo-American 
troops. The U. S. Army Signal Corps radio telephoto reproduced above shows 
trays of this bread being brought to the selling station, where swarms of 
Neapolitans gathered early to get their rationed share. Many of these people 
were incredulous at the sight. 





POULTRY INDUSTRY TO SET PACE 
IN FEED CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


—p>— 


Voluntary Program Asks for Culling Laying Flocks in January, 
Production of 16% Less Broilers and 3% Less 
Turkeys in Adjusting Feed Supplies 


Cuicaco, Inur.—In a joint statement 
issued at the close of a conference here 
Dec. 8 government and industry indorsed 
a national program for meeting—but 
not exceeding—1944 egg and poultry 
production goals. 

As part of a broad plan to adjust 
livestock numbers to feed supply, the 
poultry program was indorsed by the 
War Food Administration, the Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Association, the Na- 
tional Poultry Defense Committee, the 
Feed Industry Council, National Poul- 
try Advisory Council and the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council. 

The program recommended calls for 
(1) the culling of laying flocks in Jan- 
uary to the numbers in hand in Janu- 
ary, 1943, (2) production of 16% less 
broilers, (8) 4% less farm-raised chick- 
ens and (4) about 3% less turkeys. 

This adjustment would provide for 
fulfillment of 1944 poultry goals, which 
call for 60,000,000,000 eggs, about 893,- 
000,000 farm-raised chickens, and about 
209,000,000 broilers. 

At the same time, WFA officials and 
industry representatives point out, the 
poultry adjustment program would help, 
under the broad plan of adjustment, to 
provide on the basis of expected pro- 
duction in 1943, for 1944 goals of 100% 
in milk production, 85% in spring pigs, 
81% in fall pigs, 95% in cattle and 
calves, and 98% in sheep and lambs. 

This adjustment of livestock numbers 
to feed supplies takes into account the 
relative wartime need of various prod- 
ucts. Feed is the limiting factor. Un- 
limited production in any category will 
curtail production of the other items. 

Feed supplies needed to meet all 1944 
livestock goals, including eggs and poul- 
try, amount to 140,700,000 tons. This 
is only slightly less than the over-all feed 
supply anticipated for 1944. Of the 


required quantity, the poultry industry 
will need about 27,900,000 tons of feed, 
of which 17,600,000 tons will be required 
for egg production alone. This latter 
need would be greatly increased, for 
example, if egg production in 1944 were 
to include the potential production of 
an 8 to 10% greater number of layers 
now existing on farms. 

Thus the first step, government and 
industry officials said, calls for volun- 
tary action to cull laying hens during 
January. Culling is considered as neces- 
sary in the major feed producing areas, 
as it is in the feed deficit areas, since 
it will leave the producers with more 
efficient laying flocks capable of pro- 
ducing a greater number of eggs per 
hen and per pound of feed. Adjust- 
ment sought in farm-raised chickens and 
in broilers is expected to be carried on 
throughout 1944 and will help divert a 
part of available feed not only to egg 
production, but for other livestock. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ballard & Ballard Co. 


to Pay Service Fathers 


Lovuisvitix, Ky.—The Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., flour millers, Louisville, 
recently announced a policy under which 
the company plans to allow one half sal- 
ary to all fathers with children who 
are drafted from the company ranks, 
or who are now in service, The policy 
affects not only the local mill but also 
its 25 branch sales offices, or warehouses 
in the Southeast, and covers all work- 
ers in service or who may enter service. 
The only limitation, according to Clark 
R. Yager, vice president, is that the 
employee must have been with the com- 
pany a year prior to induction or en- 
listment. Employees will receive half 
pay up to a maximum of $150 per month. 
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Placed at Half of 1943 Level 


Wasurtnoron, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates there 
will be a wheat carry-over on July 1, 
1944, of 300,000,000 bus, an amount 
which department officials state “would 
provide for operating stocks and re- 
serves against possible small yields and 
for some postwar relief.” The esti- 
mated carry-over on July 1, 1944, is 
318,000,000 bus less than the carry-over 
on July 1, 1943. 

The estimate of a  300,000,000-bu 
carry-over is an increase of 15,000,000 
bus from the estimate of 285,000,000 
bus, issued Nov. 17, 

Stocks of wheat in the United States 
on Oct. 1 totaled 1,109,000,000 bus, the 
third largest on record for that date, 
according to agriculture department fig- 
ures. Officials estimate a disappearance 
of 364,000,000 bus during the last quar- 
ter of the 1943 calendar year. That 
estimate includes 195,000,000 bus for 
feed which is admittedly large and re- 
flects the tightness of the corn situation. 
Wheat feeding, the officials believe, will 
decrease with a 20c increase in the 
price of Commodity Credit Corp. feed 
wheat, the reduced supplies of such 
wheat, and the movement of new crop 
corn to market. 

Disappearance of our 1943-44 domes- 
tic supply now is estimated by the agri- 
culture department as follows: 


Bus 
PO 3 6.6caeedses senses senens Bee 
PE wetacevesrenehseaeeesee Tea 
eee ey eee er ee ee 80,000,000 
Industrial alcohol .......... 110,000,000 
rrr eT Terrier yor 50,000,000 
ee re ra 1,155,000,000 
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1944 Wheat Carry-over Figure 


Following is a recapitulation of the 
1943-44 supply and disappearance sched- 
ules for domestic wheat as estimated: 

Bus 


618,000,000 
836,000,000 


Carry-over, July 1, 1943....... 
Total production, 1943 ....... 





000,000 
000,000 


1, 


454, 
1943-44 disappearance ...... 1,155, 





2046 CRSTV*OVER oc ccicccvcese 299,000,000 
Feeding of wheat and its use in the 
production of alcohol are largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the carry- 
over of wheat from a record of 632,000,- 
000 bus in 1942 to 618,000,000 bus in 
1943 and the estimated 300,000,000 bus 
next July. The increase in the use of 
wheat for human food has been only 
moderate. The war stimulated an in- 
crease in animal numbers and it has 
been possible to feed these by supple- 
menting féed grains with wheat. 
Nonfood uses of domestic wheat in 
1943-44, agriculture department officials 
point out, are expected to exceed the 
quantity used for food. The quantity 
estimated for food is moderately above 
the 526,000,000 bus for 1942-43. 
Current information and prospects in- 
dicate a 1943 world wheat crop, ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and China, about 
5% smaller than in 1942, large reductions 
in Canada and the United States being 
offset only in part by increases in 
Europe, Argentina, India and Turkey. 
The current indication is an upward 
revision reflecting a substantial increase 
in the prospects for the Argentine crop. 
Stocks of wheat in the four overseas 
exporting countries on July 1, 1944, are 
expected to be at least 1,200,000,000 bus, 
even with liberal estimates for domestic 
and export distribution in 1943-44. By 





Wheat Supply Inadequate for 
Major Needs, Senators Advised 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Supplies of wheat 
and other grains are inadequate to meet 
all domestic needs for food, feeds and 
war products such as alcohol, the Senate 
judiciary committee investigating the 
liquor industry was told by representa- 
tives of the War Food Administration 
last week. The question of the possibil- 
ity of distillers being permitted to re- 
sume beverage production was one of 
the points discussed. 

Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, deputy WFA 
administrator, said that two questions 
arise in this connection. The first is the 
effect of such a move on output of war 
alcohol and the second was the need for 
restricting grain use to the most essen- 
tial end products. 

Dr. FitzGerald estimated that the 
carry-over of wheat would decline to 
about 300,000,000 bus by June, 1944, com- 
pared with a 1943 carry-over of 618,000,- 
000 bus and a 1942 figure of 632,000,000. 

With regard to corn, Dr. FitzGerald 
said the carry-over would decline to 
about 210,000,000 bus, compared with 
the 394,000,000 which existed on July 1, 
1943, and the 492,000,000 available on 
July 1, 1942. 

Dr. FitzGerald revealed that the re- 
cent order permitting the use of corn 


products in the distillation of industrial 
alcohol was in an effort to conserve the 
total supply of all grain because the 
corn permitted more efficient utilization 
of grain. Furthermore WFA was of 
the opinion that the use of corn would 
permit increased saving of transporta- 
tion and would enable distillers to re- 
cover more feed by-products. 

In the current fiscal year the distill- 
ing industry will consume 148,000,000 
bus of all grains, compared with the 
122,000,000 in the fiscal year 1942-43, it 
was brought out. There is some hope 
that more molasses will be imported 
from Cuba to ease the grain situation 
and that higher imports of alcohol would 
be effected from Caribbean countries. 

Distillers are recovering some 400,000 
to 500,000 bus of spent grains for feed 
use and during the coming year it is 
expected that the program would per- 
mit the recovery of some 800,000 bus. 

Mark Upson, WFA director of trans- 
portation, said reserves of virtually all 
grains “are down to the bottom of the 
barrel.” In view of the increasing needs 
for grains by our allies, the shortage 
of grain abroad, and the tight situation 
in the transportation of grain, the situ- 
ation is rapidly reaching serious pro- 
portions, he stated. 





July 1, 1945, they may be down to about 
800,000,000 bus, agriculture department 
officials estimate, which would still be 
above average and very favorable, con- 
trasted with the situation in World 
War I. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT AREA UP 
Argentine wheat acreage this year is 
placed at 16,722,000 in the first official 
estimate. In 1942, farmers seeded 16,- 
435,000 acres to wheat. 





* MISSING IN ACTION * 





Lt. Charles A. Pillsbury, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, 
is reported missing in combat in the 
Southwest Pacific, according to word re- 
ceived by his parents. Lt. Pillsbury, a 
Yale graduate of 1939, is a lieutenant 
senior grade in the navy and has been 
active in flying operations. His father 
John S. Pillsbury, is chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
his cousin Philip, is president of the con- 
cern. 





INCREASED RIBOFLAVIN 
FOR FEED TRADE GRANTED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Recent improve- 
ment in the supply of synthetic ribo- 
flavin has made it possible for WPB to 
grant additional allocations to the feed 
industry. WPB officials say that the 
current outlook is that the riboflavin 
supply will become progressively better 
and that future monthly allocations will 
probably hold to this month’s allocation 
level, plus the supplemental allotments. 

While this improvement does not mean 
that allocation requests will be granted 
in full it does mean that WPB will 
relax its restrictions on the feed indus- 
try. One factor that adds uncertainty 
to feed industry allocations is the fact 
that past experience of the industry in 
using this commodity is vague and un- 
til riboflavin production is sharply in- 
creased over the present level WPB will 
be unable to measure demand accu- 
rately and gear allocations to a known 
demand factor. 

There are no existing freeze orders on 
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vitamin A, but some temporary stag- 
nation of distributors’ supplies may be 
caused by inadequate price differentials 
between varieties. Recently OPA offi- 
cials met with an industry group in 
Chicago to adjust the price scale for 
this commodity. 

Tightness has suddenly developed in 
niacin through the appearance of heavy 
demands from lend-lease. This condi 
tion is further aggravated by the recent 
inclusion of bakery specialty products 
in the WFA mandatory enrichment or- 
der. Lend-lease demand follows domes- 
tic usage for pharmaceuticals and food 
fortification. 
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FEED RESEARCH APPOINTMENTS 

Lone Istanp Ciry, N. Y.—Recent a) 
pointments to the staff of the biologic! 
division of Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., include 
Dr. Nathan Rakieten, formerly of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Yale 
University, and lately first lieutenan', 
U. S. Army Air Corps; and Dr. Roslyn 
T. Roth, formerly research microanalyst 
at New York University and more rv- 
cently biochemist at New York Psychii- 
atric Institute, Columbia Medical Cen- 
ter. Dr. 
vision of the animal laboratories. Dr. 


Rakieten will assume super- 


Roth will specialize in the statistical 
aspects of the design and interpretation 
of bioassays. 
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DISTILLERS’ USE OF CORN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Whether to con- 
tinue or not the present regulation 
which allows distillers to use up to 
45% corn and grain sorghums in pro- 
duction of alcohol is a problem now be- 
fore officials of the War Production 
Board and War Food Administration. 
The present provision has been in ef- 
fect for about a month and it is felt 
that continuation is necessary if dis- 
tillers are to reach the alcohol produc- 
tion goals set by WPB, since better 
yields are obtained than with wheat 
only. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE VOTES 

APPROVAL OF RELIEF PLAN 
C.—A 
urging this country to join in an inter- 
national effort for the shipment of food 
to the starving people of Nazi-occupied 
European countries won unanimous ‘\)- 
proval of the Senate foreign relations 
committee. 





Wasuinotron, D. resolution 


The committee endorsed a measure by 
Senators Gillette of Iowa and Taft of 
Ohio calling on the Department 0 
State to work out with Great Britvin, 
Sweden, Switzerland and other govern- 
ments a system by 


=> 


which _ privately- 
financed relief could be made availal)le 
to the stricken countries. 

Senator Gillette said he would «sk 
the Senate to act on the measure, which 
would have no force at law, but wold 
represent an expression of the body's 
sentiments. It is in the form of a si!n- 
ple resolution which does not requ re 
House or presidential action. 

The Iowa senator said that, if a relief 
system is set up, it probably would be 
patterned after the project under which 
food and other supplies have been sent 
to Greece under the supervision of ‘he 
Swedish and Swiss governments and the 
International Red Cross. 
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JAMES E. LARROWE, 
TRADE PIONEER, DEAD 


—~<_—. 


Credited with Developing Beet Pulp as a 
Feed—Headed Trade Enterprises 
Including Larrowe Milling Co. 


James E. Larrowe died Dec. 13 at 
Detroit, after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 80 years old. A resident of 
Detroit since 1908 and _ prominently 
identified with the beet sugar industry 
for more than 40 years, Mr. Larrowe was 
president of the Great Lakes Sugar Co. 
and the Lake Shore Sugar Co., both of 
Detroit, and the Farmers and Manu- 
facturers Beet Sugar Association of 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Until recently when he disposed of 
this business he was president of the 


The Late James E. Larrowe 


Amino Products Co., Rossford, Ohio, 
manufacturer of a chemical by-product 
taken from sugar beets. For 21 years 
untu his resignation in 1938 he was also 
president of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, the nucleus of which was a 
buckwheat flour milling enterprise or- 
ganized by his father, Albertus Larrowe, 
in Cohocton, N. Y. Under his guidance 
this company became a leader in the 
field of commercial feeds for livestock. 
It is now known as the Larrowe Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc. 

Born in Cohocton in 1863, James E. 
Larrowe received his early training in 
the milling business in his father’s buck- 
wheat mill. Later he went to New York 
City and entered the grain brokerage 
business on the Produce Exchange. It 
was while thus engaged in 1902 that he 
came to the turning point in his busi- 
ness career when the chance remark of 
an acquaintance brought to his atten- 
tion the product known as dried beet 
pulp. 

Although widely used in Europe, this 
product, which is the residue of the 
Sugar beet after the sugar and water 
are removed, was then virtually unknown 
in the United States. Its disposal was 
a serious problem for the few sugar 
beet plants then in operation as Ameri- 
can farmers had not yet learned the 
value of beet pulp as a feed for dairy 
cows and other livestock. 

Sensing the possibilities of the new 
product, Mr. Larrowe undertook its 
introduction in the United States. He 
obtained the American rights to a beet 
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pulp drier then successfully used in 
Europe, and the Larrowe Construction 
Co. was formed. This organization, 
which he headed, installed beet pulp 
driers and also built complete beet 
sugar plants throughout the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. The 
marketing of the beet pulp itself be- 
came the principal activity of the Lar- 
rowe Milling Co., then of Cohocton, 
N. Y. and New York City. In 1908 
the New York office of the company 
was moved to Detroit, Mich. 

To provide an additional outlet for 
the rapidly increasing volume of dried 
beet pulp resulting from this develop- 
ment work, the company entered the 
commercial feed field in 1912. The re- 
sult was Larro Dairy Feed, so success- 
ful right from the start that the lim- 
ited facilities of the little Cohocton mill 
where it was made were soon outgrown. 
The company then erected a much 
larger mill at Rossford near Toledo, 
Ohio. This in turn was replaced in 
1920 by the present plant, one of the 
largest feed manufacturing mills in the 
world. 

Still another example of Larrowe en- 
terprise and pioneering is General Mills 
Larro Research Farm, where all ex- 
perimental work on a nationally known 
brand of feeds is done. This farm, 
located near Detroit, Mich., was 
acquired by General Mills. 

Surviving are his wife, Amy, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Edith L. Swan, 
of Detroit; Amy B. Larrowe, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., and Mrs, Margaret L. 
Race, of Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Burial was at Cohocton, N. Y. 


also 
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KANSAS CITY CO-OPERATIVE 
BUYS PALACEK FEED MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Consumers Co-op- 
erative Association of North Kansas 
City, Mo., has purchased the Palacek 
Mill, Enid, Okla., and began operating 
the plant Nov. 15. 

For years interested in the feed busi- 
and determined to enter it in a 
substantial way, the co-operative bought 
this first feed property in the center of 
its nine-state distributing area. It now 
has two refineries, two canneries, two 
lumber mills and various other prop- 
erties to serve its many members. 

The mill’s name will be changed to 
Consumers Co-operative Association, and 
will be used primarily to serve mem- 
ber dealers. Head of the C.C.A. is 
Howard A. Cowden, who announced at 
the time of the purchase that his co- 
operative is interested also in starting 
up in soybean, cottonseed and alfalfa 
processing, as well as developing some 
units for the manufacture of animal by- 
products and mineral feeds, Ed Palacek 
was head of the Palacek Mill. 





ness 
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DR. CHARLES B. CAIN, FEED 
EXPERT, DIES IN MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Dr. Charles B. Cain, 
nationally known feed expert and veter- 
inarian, who for the past six years had 
been feed service director for the Royal 
Feed & Milling Co. (Royal-Stafolife 
Mills), Memphis, died Dec. 9 of undulant 
fever. He was 43 years old. Dr. Cain 
was recently appointed a‘member of the 
National Poultry Advisory Council and 
was active on behalf of the Feed Indus- 


try Council program of protein conserva- 
tion. He also served on the nutrition 
committee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association and was one of 
five members serving as a technical ad- 
visory group for the Feed Industry 
Council and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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WALTER A. LAWSON, BAG 
TRADE VETERAN, DEAD 


Walter A. Lawson, general manager 
of the Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
of Winnipeg and Vancouver, died unex- 
pectedly of a heart ailment at his home 
in Winnipeg, Dec. 19. Funeral services 
were held in Winnipeg, with interment 
at Boston. 

Mr. Lawson was born in Cambridge, 
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Mass., in April, 1887, and joined the 
The follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Winni- 


Bemis organization in 1911. 


peg, and was appointed branch man- 
ager there in 1918. On formation of the 
Prairie Bag Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
in 1937, he was elected to the board of 
directors and appointed managing direc- 
When the amalgamation of the 
Bemis and the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., 
took place, with branches in Winnipeg 


tor. 


and Vancouver, Mr, Lawson was elected 
to the board of directors and made first 
vice president and general manager. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS BY LAKE 
FROM DULUTH TABULATED 


Dvuturu, Mrinn.—Lake shipments of 
grain from Duluth-Superior for the 1943 
navigation season with comparisons for 





1942 were as follows in bushels: 





1943 1942 

SPA 57,336,975 46,229,990 
Saree 1,935,500 14,092,945 
 rrrrrrer rr s 316,310 846,210 
CEE Cee 194,960 1,207,830 
EN ee 3,690,520 2,549,995 
i ees 7,760,120 6,563,480 

RS ikea wee wd 71,534,385 71,489,950 
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STOCK DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Str. Lovis, Mo.—A _ two-for-one stock 
split was disclosed Dec. 14 by Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis, as the directors 
announced declaration of a common 
stock dividend in the form of one share 
for each share held to be issued Dec. 28 
to stockholders of record Dec. 28. 
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E. G. RALL, PIONEER 
TEXAS MILLER, DIES 


Was Last of Group Who Built Up Much 
of State’s Capacity—Grain 
Firm Head 


Fort Worrn, Texas.—Elbert G. Rall, 
77, died in a Fort Worth hospital Dec. 
18, after a brief illness, although he had 
been in failing health for a year or 
Mr. Rall was the last of the 
coterie of Texas millers, which included 
Frank Kell, James Whaley, J. Perry 
Burrus, H. G. Stinnett, Sr., B. R. Neal 
and Gus Giesecke, and he was _ asso- 
ciated closely in milling enterprises with 
the two first named. 

Born in Ohio, Mr. Rall came to Texas 
65 years ago and first engaged in the 
grain business in 1895 in Fort Worth. 
He was one of the original members 
of the Texas Grain Dealers Association. 

At the time of his death, he was pres- 
ident of the E. G. Rall Grain Co., Fort 
Worth; vice president of the Ardmore 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and a stockholder 
in the Paris (Texas) Milling Co., and 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio. He was 
also president of the Whaley Oil Co. and 
an officer of the Texas and Pacific Coal 
& Oil Co., and was a director of the 
Fort Worth National Bank and of the 
Denver South Plains Railroad, part of 
the Burlington system. Besides his busi- 
ness connections, he was the owner of 
large ranch properties in west Texas. 

Surviving are a son, Marvin C. Rall, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Estelle R. Cal- 
houn, both of Fort Worth, and a 
brother and two sisters. 


more. 
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OPA SETS UP POST OF 
AGRICULTURAL ADVISOR 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—The establishment 
of the post of Agricultural Relations 
Advisor to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the appointment of a Texas 
farmer to the position have been an- 
nounced by OPA Chief Chester Bowles. 

H. H. Williamson, Bryan, Texas, a 
lifelong farmer and for eight years di- 
rector of the agriculture extension serv- 
ice of Texas, was named to the post. 

Bowles said he created the position 
because it was essential to bring much 
closer together the viewpoints of the 
nation’s 12,000,000 farmers. Through 
meetings and personal contacts, the OPA 
wants to stimulate discussion of its 
policies in an effort to achieve a better 
understanding on the part of the farm 
groups on all aspects of the stabiliza- 
tion program, 
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J. M. WILDE, JR., TO ASSIST 
LIBERTY FIRM PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—J. M. Wilde, Jr., 
at the start of the new year will become 
assistant to Henry Kiefer, president of 
the Liberty Baking Corp., New York, 
operator of the Bell Bakeries, a whole- 
sale chain in the South and Midwest. 
Mr. Wilde previously was manager of 
the hotel and restaurant division of the 
Continental Baking Co. and was with 
that organization for five years. Prior 
to that he was engaged in manufactur- 
ing and selling equipment for bakers 
and restaurants throughout the country. 
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SALES LIGHT AS HOLIDAY LULL 
DESCENDS ON FLOUR MARKET 


Buying Spree Resulting From Subsidy Ended—Most Mills Sold 
Up Close to December Quota, Not Pressing for Business— 
Government Demand Continues Heavy 


Inquiry at most flour markets has 
about ceased as the customary holiday 
lull has descended on the trade. The 
buying spree which resulted from the 
announcement of the subsidy has ended 
and sales are slow. Most mills are sold 
up rather close to their 
December volume and so 
are not pressing for busi- 
ness. The government con- 
interest 
lively and rumors flying 


tinues to keep 





concerning actual and po- 
tential flour purchases. 

Minneapolis millers are taking it easy, 
as the buying spree is over and the 
market is again quiet. However, their 
books are filled with orders and direc- 
tions are plentiful. with government 
orders and trade needs to fill, they will 
be rushed to get December business out 
on time. Sales last week amounted to 
54% of capacity as compared with 75% 
in the previous week and 120% a year 
ago. 

Sales to regular customers at Kansas 
City are relatively slow, although the 
reason is as much lack of eagerness to 
Mill- 


ers have sold most of their December 


sell as the inability to buy more. 


quota and are holding back a_ small 
amount to use for needy customers. With 
week 
reached 54% of capacity, compared with 
113% in the preceding week and 47% a 
Bakery business is held 
back by the fact that most bakers have 
contracts several months ahead. Family 
buyers are also well stocked, but there 
is enough buying to keep up the volume. 


government business, sales last 


year ago. 


Clears are tight and in good demand. 
Selling at Buffalo has lost its im- 
petus due to another price squeeze and 
the danger of mills selling more than 
their December output. Directions from 
regular customers are off, but this is 
more than compensated for by the huge 
government demand which keeps plants 


crowded with work. Production con- 


tinues at a high leve.. First clears re- 
main unchanged. 

Other eastern markets 
light sales made, as buyers see nothing 
to stimulate interest. Mills are not 
pressing for business; many smaller 
ones have already filled their quotas 
while others have passed price ceilings 
again and are out of the market. 


report only 


Buyers at Chicago do not show much 
interest and the only steady buying is 
of moderate and small sized lots. Only 
those in need of supplies take on re- 
quirements. Shipp'ng directions are 
fairly brisk and deliveries good. 

The chief problem of the millers in 
the central: and southeastern states con- 
tinues to be the scant supply of soft 
wheat available. Some mis are running 
as well as they are only because they 
have supplies in their elevators. 

Mills in the Pacitic Northwest are 
generally sold up on their December 
grind and in no position to take on 
any more business. Both coast and in- 
terior mills have excellent bookings 
ahead, and are operating as near to ca- 
pacity as the labor supply permits. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production figures remain about 
the same as for the previous week. 
The total output of the mills reporting 
to Tue NorruwestTern MILER, account- 
ing for 73% of the nation’s output of 
flour, amounted to 3,511,616 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,521,371 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 3,054,682 sacks, two years ago it 
was 2,821,161 and three years ago 2,- 
558,716. Compared with the previous 
week, the Northwest milled 67,000 sacks 
more and Buffalo’ 25,000 sacks. Pro- 
duction in the Southwest was off 9,000 
sacks, in the Pacific Northwest 900 sacks, 
and in the central and southeastern 
states 91,000 sacks. 





COLDER WEATHER INTENSIFIES 
URGENT FEED DEMAND 
Qa 


Offerings Remain Limited Despite Continued Large Output— 
Wheat Feeds in Stronger Request Than Ever Following 
Corn Ceiling Rise—Index Figure Unchanged 


Feed offerings remain limited despite 
continued large production of all by- 
product and mixed feeds. Much colder 
weather has intensified the general de- 
mand situation. Wheat feeds are in 
stronger request than ever following 
the raise in corn 
ceiling prices and 
the advance in the 
price of CCC wheat, 
as wheat feeds at 
current ceilings. are 
very attractively priced compared with 
other feeds. Demand for ground grains 
continues at considerable volume due 
mainly to the insufficient quantities of 
corn which enter commercial channels. 








Trade in the oil seed meals is still re- 
stricted as crushers and handlers await 
further developments in the WFA allot- 
ment program. The index number is 
unchanged at 192.3 compared with 172 
a year earlier. 

Millfeed production was a little higher 
last week, with total output at Buffalo, 
in the Northwest and the Southwest 
amounting to 57,701 tons, compared with 
56,040 in the preceding week and 50,697 
in the corresponding period a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Miter. Crop year out- 
put to date amounts to 1,347,192 tons as 
against 1,175,614 for the same period a 
Details of production are 


year ago. 
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shown in a table on the opposite page. 

Demand at Minneapolis remains as 
strong as ever and offerings in straight 
cars are scarce and seldom heard of. 
Requirements of feeders and _ small 
mixed feed manufacturers in the near- 
by territory are fairly well taken care 
of by truck lots and deliveries at mill 
door. Wheat feeds look cheap com- 
pared with all other feeds and there is 
an anxious and persistent demand at 
aul times. 

There is little change in the millfeed 
situation at Chicago. Inquiry remains 
urgent but offerings in straight cars are 
practically nil. Current output is still 
being mainly moved in truck lots and 
included in cars with flour shipments. 

At Kansas City, wheat millfeeds at 
ceiling prices are eagerly sought for 
and are considered cheap compared with 
other feeds. Mills maintain operations 
at near peak capacity and recent mill 
production is near a record high. Sup- 
plies on the open market are extremely 
limited, however. Mills show no inclina- 
tion to contract feed for future ship- 
ment. 

At Buffalo and eastern marketing cen- 
ters, the situation also continues strong, 
although mills operate at practically full 
capacity and movement into consuming 
and distributing channels is large. 

There is no important change in the 
millfeed markets of Canada, with de- 
mand exceeding by far the available 
supply. Mild weather in some instances 
has made the demand somewhat less in- 


sistent. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Trade in the oil seed meals is still 
restricted as crushers and handlers await 
further news concerning the WFA allot- 
ment regulations. As in the case of 
wheat feeds, processors attempt to take 
care of the most urgent needs as they 
develop from day to day but new busi- 
ness during the last few weeks is con- 
fined mainly to deliveries at mill doors. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Because the supplies of corn available 
in regular commercial channels remains 
limited, there is a steady demand for 
all of the other ground grain feeds. 
With many flour mills utilizing their 
entire capacity in the grinding of flour, 
offerings of ground wheat are not plen- 
tiful. Here and there contracts are 
confirmed for ground wheat made from 
CCC grain. Ground wheat from CCC 
wheat is quoted at $50.50, ground wheat 
from “free” stocks $63, ground oats 
$60, ground barley $57.50, and ground 
rye $50, all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
sacked, in car lots. 
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FARM INCOME RUNNING 
WELL AHEAD OF YEAR AGO 


D. C.—Revised _ esti- 
mates of cash farm markets for Sep- 
tember amounted to $1,935,000,000, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. This was 9% above the $1,770,- 
000,000 received in August and 12% 
greater than the income for September, 
1942. 

The revised figures indicate that Sep- 
tember receipts from livestock and live- 
stock products were less than 1% above 
August, the report explains. Income 





WASHINGTON, 


from poultry and eggs in September 
showed a very slight increase over the 
Income from dairy 


receipt for August. 
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products was down about 8%, but meat 
animals were up 5% over August. Re- 
ceipts from crops showed an 18% gain. 

After seasonal adjustment, total in 
come in September was shown to be 
9% below the previous month. Receipts 
from crops dropped 10% and income 
from livestock and livestock products 
decreased nearly 8%. The decline in 
the adjusted income for meat animals 
was greater than for dairy products or 
for poultry and eggs. 

Income for September was slightly be- 
low the same month in 1942 in both the 
south Atlantic and south central re 
gions. Income from crops was espe 
cially low in these sections. Receipts 
from wheat, cotton and fruit were far 
below the income for the same mont), 
last year, while income from most of th 
livestock and livestock products showe:! 
substantial gains. 

Total income in the other regions was 
well above 1942. Receipts from crops, 
however, in some of the regions varied 
considerably among the states. Income 
from crops in the north Atlantic regio 
ranged from 26% below last year in 
Rhode Island to 60% above in Main« 
Receipts from truck crops in Rhode 
Island were only about half of the 
amount received last year, and income 
from fruits was about two thirds as 
great as in 1942. In Maine, receipts 
from potatoes were 118% above the 
amount received last year, and the in- 
come from fruit and truck crops wis 
also relatively high. 
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WILLIAM CHARLICK, LTD., 
TAKES OVER VERCO MILLS 


Port ADELAIDE, AusTRALIA.—The Ver- 
co Flour Mills at Port Adelaide, after 
being idle for 12 years, have been taken 
over by William Charlick, Ltd., Hilton. 
C. S. Charlick, the managing director 
of the company, has announced that 
the plant has a capacity of three tons 
per hour and is capable of milling 
1,000,000 bus of wheat in a year, pro- 
ducing 20,000 tons of flour. It also 
has a silo capacity of 100,000 bus. The 
mill will be used to produce flour for 
export. 
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OPA TO ADD SNAP AND 
EAR CORN TO CEILING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
OPA corn ceiling order will be amend- 
ed to provide coverage for ear and 
snap corn which were omitted at time 
of the recent revision. According «0 
OPA officials, there will be no fixed 
discounts for these varieties. It is 
planned to price these items on tie 
basis of shelled corn price, less reason- 
able conversion cost for ear and snap. 
The idea behind this action is to equalize 
prices of the varieties. 

OPA is preparing another amend- 
ment to the corn order also, clarifying 
provision affecting barge transportation 
of corn. The order as written did not 
specify whether barge freight rates or 
rail freight rates were to be used in 
these circumstances in calculating maxi- 
mum prices according to the gener:! 
formula established. OPA said this was 
an inadvertent omission and would be 
corrected but there is no indication of 
precisely how the correction will be 
made. 
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Wheat Futures Continue to 
Show Exeeptional Strength 


Extension of CCC and Wheat Flour Subsidy 
Influences Market—Ceiling Awaited 


Wheat futures continue to show ex- 
ceptional strength, although consider- 
able uneasiness prevails relative to the 
issuance of the hard wheat ceiling, ex- 
pected momentarily. The subsidy hear- 

ings in Washing- 

ton are also being 

watched closely and 

the market gained 

strength with the 

action extending the 
life of the CCC and subsidies now in 
effect. 

Cold weather in the western lake 
region and central northern states has 
been unfavorable for winter wheat; 
however, extensive precipitation in the 
Southwest has been decidedly favorable 
especially in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and New Mexico. 

In the eastern portion of the wheat 
belt, conditions continue generally good 
except in a few rather small areas be- 
cause of dryness. December annual 
summary places estimated production of 
all wheat this year at 836,298,000 bus, 
14% less than the 1942 crop of 974,- 
176,000 bus but 13% greater than the 
10-vear 1982-41 average. 

Cash hard wheat values range un- 
changed to 2c higher at Kansas City. 
Transactions have been switched from 
the December to the May basis and 
premiums figure unchanged to moderate- 
ly lower. Demand is good but fails to 
find full expression due to limited 
amounts on sale. The supply is thinly 
spaced between mills and elevator in- 
terests. 

At Minneapolis, demand for wheat 
from all classes of buyers keeps pre- 
miums very firm. Elevators, feed grind- 
ers and CCC buyers are competing with 
mills for the decreasing current arrivals, 
and wheat in the feed class is bringing 
as much as mills pay for the lower pro- 
tein varieties. Premiums on No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark northern, 12 to 13% protein, 
is selling as high as 5@51,c bu over the 
May option, 14% 14c more, 15% 1c more, 
but 16% or higher anywhere from 61/,c 
to 814c more. 

Wheat prices are about steady in the 
Pacific Nurthwest. There is a wide de- 
mand from eastern buyers but local ship- 
pers are unwilling to sell. They are so 
far behind on their old contracts that 
they cannot sell on the basis of ship- 
ment that middle western buyers want. 
Local shippers are doing everything 
they can to facilitate the movement of 
wheat out of this territory, but they 
cannot begin to ship what is needed. 

Farmers are offering but little wheat 
in the country. It is not expected that 
Movement out of farm hands will be 
resumed until after the turn of the year. 
Farmers who sold late last year, do not 
want to sell as it woud give them 
double taxes if they sold prior to the 
first of the year. 

There is a heavy demand from Califor- 
nia for both red and white wheats, for 
feed purposes principally, but with some 
milling demand. Car shortages in this 
direction are also holding back the de- 
sire of the local trade to do business. 
Immediate shipment is wanted by buyers 
from all directions. 


Export business in Canadian wheat 
last week was less than 2,000,000 bus, 
with about 1,300,000 going to the CCC 
in the United States. Eire took 270,000 
bus and about 300,000 bus 
Greek relief. 

In Argentina harvesting is 
making good progress and yields con- 
tinue very satisfactory. The crop of 
wheat this year has been officially esti- 
mated at 290,687,000 bus and flaxseed 
at 70,709,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED ALLOTMENTS 
OF LIGHTWEIGHT BURLAPS 


The increase in the percentage allot- 
ments of lightweight burlaps was wel- 
comed by bag manufacturers as the War 
Production Board issued certificates for 
the first three months of the coming 
year. Smaller yardage was disappoint- 
ing, although not unexpected, as_ the 
decline in Calcutta clearances, reflecting 
the shutdowns in jute mills during the 
summer, has limited the incoming sup- 
plies. Arrivals are currently light, as 
they cover the July and August closed 
period, but incoming clearances show a 
definite improvement promising added 
stocks in the coming months. 

Supplies of cotton goods for delivery 
during the next few months to bag 
manufacturers are also more liberal, 
and a substantial increase in sales is 
reported in contrast to the recent tight 
situation. Both sheeting and osnaburgs 
are available. 

The Census Bureau’s figures for No- 
vember cotton consumption show a drop 
from last year’s, although a four months’ 
comparison indicates only a moderate 
difference. 


went for 


wheat 








Bag factories have been operating at 
capacity for some time past, the main 
brake on their production being the 
available labor supply. Some plants are 
using blind workers on certain types 
of bags for produce, and find them very 
satisfactory. 

Mills have been liberal purchasers of 
flour and feed bags. At times, the bag 
factories have difficulty in keeping their 
stocks of textiles intact but, in the 
main, have managed to keep their cus- 
tomers satisfied. Heavy government con- 
tracts have aggravated the bag com- 
panies’ worries. 

Sheetings are hard to get, and heavy 
burlaps are practically all that are avail- 
able. The outlook for the first half 
of 1944 is none too good. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 1n- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap éxpressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.72 as compared with 
16.00 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOREIGN TRADE REPORT 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A _ booklet en- 
titled “Agricultural Products in Foreign 
Trade” has been published by the agri- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 







About 
the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 








Previous Dec. 19, Dec. 20, Dec. 21, 

Dec. 18, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

SNE ce vcanccccsveseeensess 802,181 734,943 724,504 678,883 505,486 

PE 6-6-5.6:6-6:60000 006006004 1,310,691 1,320,302 1,176,411 1,073,463 930,633 

DEER Keb se0bsekscasseduagaes 542,961 518,039 421,079 444,610 403,635 

Central and Southeast ......... 481,263 572,663 476,115 393,364 422,347 

North Pacific Oomst ..ccccceses 374,520 375,424 256,573 230,841 296,615 

, | EN Ee eee eee ee eee ee 3,511,616 3,521,371 3,054,682 2,821,161 2,558,716 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


Percentage of activity: 
Dec. 18, Previous Dec. 19, 


1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 79 73 66 
Southwest ....... 94 95 85 
eee eee 94 90 72 
Central and 8S. E. 68 73 73 
N. Pacific Coast.. 91 91 78 
eer 86 85 75 


Crop-year flour production 








¢ July 1 to ‘ 
Dec. 20, Dec. 21, Dec. 18, Dec. 19, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 

62 45 17,265,285 16,087,983 
77 67 29,668,437 26,900,023 
77 71 11,596,367 9,807,035 
63 61 13,344,847 10,887,869 
57 70 7,780,239 6,218,135 
68 61 79,655,175 69,901,045 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 814,380 813,353 100 
Previous week .. 814,380 811,958 .100 
Year ago ....... 814,380 725,590 89 
Two years ago... 814,380 612,957 75 
Fiv@-VOGQF QVETOABE 22.0 ct scccccccces 75 
Ten-year AVETAGS ......cccssvceees 70 
Kansas City 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 352,800 303,151 86 
Previous week .. 352,800 304,706 86 
ZORF BHO cccccve 352,800 277,426 79 
Two years ago... 352,800 291,787 83 
Five-year AVeCTaABe .....cecccccceces 76 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ccccccccsecces 73 
Wichita 
ae) SS eee 111,132 95,682 86 
Previous week .. 111,132 101,719 92 
YOQr ABO .ccccce 111,132 81,636 73 
Two years ago... 111,132 68,547 62 
Salina 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 109,956 98,505 90 
Previous week .. 109,956 101,919 93 
VOOr HO ceccces 109,956 91,759 83 
Two years ago... 109,956 100,172 91 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-18 ...00.% 269,100 234,290 87 
Previous week .. 269,100 232,295 86 
YVOAPF ABO cocccce 221,088 142,559 77 
Two years ago... 256,368 141,947 55 
Five-year Average ...cccsesccsccces 62 
TON-YOOF AVETABS occcccccscccsccece 56 

Portland District 

Dec. 1818 ...cce 143,200 140,230 98 
Previous week .. 143,200 143,129 100 
Year O80 2.2.00 143,472 114,015 79 
Two years ago... 146,216 88,894 62 
Five-year Average ......ssecceseees 13 
POR=-FORE GVOTERS occccccocsevivvecs 67 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Pe, BOOED cccicas 693,546 478,162 69 
Previous week .. 693,546 468,485 68 
BOOP GHD. .cececs 738,822 447,084 61 
Two years ago... 763,518 406,308 77 
PEVOOPORE GVOTORS occcrccctecsscice 56 
WORE GVOTRRS ovckcccccvdcccece 49 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
WOO. BBBE sccees 319,284 324,019 101 
Previous week .. 319,284 266,458 83 
weer GRO oi ac ccre 353,388 277,420 79 
Two years ago... 351,036 272,575 17 
PIVO+VORE GVOVARS 6. oscccscccececss 63 
TOR-FORF GVETARS ccccsiccccescccic 52 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Dec. 12-18 ...... *703,150 481,263 68 
Previous week ..*780,336 872,663 73 
le eee 656,286 476,115 73 
Two years ago... 627,631 393,364 63 
VUVO*VORP GVOTERS .ccccccccseceeers 59 
SWORHGEE BVOTRED 6 cs iccsvecveceses 56 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 577,416 542,961 94 
Previous week .. 577,416 518,039 90 
BORE BOO cvscaes 577,416 421,079 72 
Two years ago... 577,416 444,610 77 
Five-year average ......... eecccene 72 
BOR ORE GVOTEMS oc cccicdeccecccre 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Dec. 12-18 ..... 31,485 753,763 15,828 
Previous week .. 31,727 14,402 
Two weeks ago.. 31,075 15,533 
BOGE cecccovvvcse 28,241 655,849 14,400 
BEE. 00:004.0060.0% 25,503 609,947 13,207 
BO casecteaess 22,232 571,247 9,781 
BOE secseceusas 21,733 588,979 9,245 


Five-yr. average 25,839 635,957 12,492 


production to date production to date production to date 


367,339 10,388 226,090 57,701 1,347,192 


9,911 56,040 

9,603 56,211 
329,461 8,056 190,304 50,697 1,175,614 
311,097 8,507 184,248 47,217 1,105,292 
287,107 7,723 183,981 39,736 1,042,335 
302,310 6,411 188,289 37,389 1,079,578 
319,463 8,217 194,582 46,548 1,150,002 





cultural department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The report analyzes the prewar 
trade and points out some of the major 
problems which may confront the lead- 
ers of agriculture and other business 
when world trade is again established. 
Its purpose is to provide a basis for 
constructive and realistic thinking about 
the future. Elmer H. Sexauer, George 
P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. D., is 
chairman of the agricultural department 
committee which includes E. G. Cher- 
bonnier, Ralston-Purina Co., St, Louis, 


George H. Davis, Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and Philip W. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, among its members. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD MILLING MOVES OFFICE 
Kansas Crry, Mo. The Kansas City 

offices of the Standard Milling Co. have 

moved from the mill to the eleventh 
floor of the Board of Trade Building. 

The grain division and mill offices are 

consolidated in the new large space. 

Curtis Kneale is manager and Oscar 

Cook is.head of the grain division. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 
FOR SUBSIDY READY 


Defense Supplies Corp. Form 86 Ready 
for Establishment of Forward 
Sales Figure 






The Defense Supplies Corp. has issued 
DSC Form 86 on which millers must 
register to be eligible for subsidy pay- 
Forms may be obtained from 
regional offices of corporation, which 
were listed in Tue NorrHwestern MILL- 
er of Dec. 15, page 37. A copy of the 
registration form appears elsewhere on 
page 19. The form may be reproduced 
on a typewriter if desired. 

Every miller is required to register 
with the Defense Supplies Corp. before 
filing his first application for payment. 
Registration shall be by applicants, not 
by each mill. 

The miller who ground less than 110,- 
000 bus of wheat during the first 11 
months of 1943 may register by re- 
porting his total grind during this pe- 
riod, the daily capacity of his mill or 
mills and his flour inventory at the 
close of business on Nov. 380, 1943. 
Such a miller need not report any con- 
tracts for flour for later shipment even 
though it has been his practice to book 
ahead. 

The miller who ground 110,000 bus 
or more in the first 11 months of 1943 
must report his unfilled contracts as 
of the close of business on Nov. 30, 
1943, in addition to his flour stocks, 
mill capacity, ete. 

Registration forms are to be filed in 
duplicate at the regional office for the 
district in which the mill is located. 
If the registrant operates more than 
one mill the registration will be filed 
with the regional office for the district 
in which his principal office is located. 

The first claim report will be made 
after the close of business at the end 
of December. The report must be made 
every month even though there is no 
payment yet due, otherwise DSC will 
understand that the miller had no grind 
during that month. The December re- 
port is necessary to establish credit 
against the net forward sales position 


ments. 


and also to establish rate of payment 
on forward sales made in that month. 

At the end of each month the miller 
must report his wheat ground, his total 
new sales booked, his sales cancellations 
and his net sales. 
be reported by types of wheat used, 
except in the Pacific Coast area where 
no distinction is made between types of 
Any miller who deliv- 
20,000 lbs of 
wheat flour to any one customer during 
a month must file a statement of all 
such sales or deliveries. 


The wheat grind must 


wheat and flour. 


ered more than whole 


The processor’s own statement of yield 
or conversion factor will not be the sole 
basis of determination. DSC will also 
make its own determination of yield. 

The processor is not required to make 
his own computation of the amount of 
payments due. DSC will compute the 
amount of subsidy by taking the per- 
centage of each type of wheat ground, 
outside the Pacific Coast, and establish- 
ing a composite rate covering all types 
and applying this rate to the total grind 
of wheat. 

Purchased flour should be excluded 
from stocks on hand and current sales, 
as well as from the unfilled order posi- 
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tion. In reporting flour produced, pur- 
chased flour should be excluded, as well 
as any self-rising ingredients used. 

If mill records do not show dockage 
on wheat ground, it is in order to use 
the average dockage on the mills’ in- 
voices covering wheat purchases, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 

Discussing the whole wheat flour situ- 
ation, the federation says: 

“The impression seems to have gone 
out that the phrase, ‘Flour shall not in- 
clude wheat products ground for feed 
for other than human consumption’ means 
that DSC will pay only on wheat ground 
into flour for human consumption. This 
is not the case. 

“The will 
wheat ground into products covered by 
Rev. MPR 296 of OPA, and sold at 
prices within that regulation. 
ground 
pay if the grits answer the definition 
of flour in Rev. MPR 
within the prices set for flour. 
also 


corporation pay on all 


On wheat 
into grits for alcohol, it will 
are sold 

It will 
pay on wheat ground into flour 


and used for paste. 


and 


“On the other hand, the corporation 
will not pay on wheat ground into ani- 
mal feed, and the reporting of whole 
wheat flour sales in accordance with 
Section 3 (d) of Regulation No. 4 is 
intended as a safeguard against paying 
on whole wheat feed. The last part of 
the intended to exclude 
wheat for such products as shredded 


definition is 


wheat cereals, which might answer the 
definition of flour at some stage of the 
DSC will not pay 
on wheat used for such cereal products 
which are not sold within Rev. MPR 296. 

“In some cases mills operate several 


production process. 


units and grind whole wheat or alcohol 

grits exclusively in one or more of them. 

The regulations permit the miller to file 

only one report covering his net for- 

ward sales, stocks on hand, ete., in this 
case. The grind for all units will be 
included on for each 
month regardless of the type of flour 
made, the first grind applied 
toward the liquidation of the net for- 
ward sales position. The yield, in this 
case, will be a composite yield from the 
wheat ground without distinction 
tween the products made, so long as 
they conform to the flour definition in 

Section 1 (c).” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLANTING WHEAT IN OKLAHOMA 
OxianomMa Crry, OkLA.—Wheat made 

good progress following the slow rains 
and wet snows which absorbed 
with little run-off. In addition to the 
satisfactory growth of wheat, additional 
acreage indications 
point to further planting if the weather 
continues mild. A cold flurry which 
swept over the state retarded progress 
of the grain crop in the northwest por- 
tion of the state and prevented maxi- 
mum germination of the late planted 
wheat. 


one claim form 


being 


be- 








were 


was planted and 
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90% of Soy Meal 
Going Into Feed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Despite  in- 
creased production of edible soy prod- 
ucts to meet an expanded military and 
civilian demand, more than 90% of the 
soy meal of the large soybean crop is 
being used in the production of livestock 
feed, the War Food Administration has 
announced. 





Millers Confer With CCC ... 
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Yearly Cuban Selling Period 
Planned in New Export Deal 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Flour 
shipments to Cuba under the pending 
government subsidy will be nandled in 
a manner that will take into considera- 
tion the recommendations of the Flour 
Millers Export Committee, which laid 
its cards on the table before the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. last week and ob- 
tained assurances that some agreement 
acceptable to the industry would be 
worked out. 

The plan definitely will not include 
any single period in which mills are 
to offer a year’s supply of flour but in- 
stead the selling period will continue 
throughout the year and be based on a 
volume of business which will meet to- 
tal Cuban needs. 

The discussions which ensued between 
i.e exporting committee and Leon Falk 
and T. B. King, of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., included a detailed program on 


how the industry would like the Cuban 
handled, 
impressed 


business and the exporters 
the indications 


from the government conferees that their 


were with 
recommendations would be based on the 


reasonable showing made by the ex- 
porters’ committee. 

Members of the committee, represent- 
ing the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion, are: Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills, Dallas; A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and John E. Novak, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

The special subsidy on flour exports 
to Cuba is the outgrowth of CCC pur- 
chases of the Cuban sugar crop at a 
fixed price which commits the United 
States government to make available to 
Cuba its 1944 flour requirements at the 
same pr:ce Cubans paid for flour in 
1943. 





Feed Mixer May Charge Cost 
of Corn Wherever Purchased 


A mixed feed manufacturer who 
buys corn, for example, outside of the 
area in which his mixing plant is 
located may include as the cost of 
the corn the amount actually paid, 
plus transportation to the plant, pro- 
vided that the amount in no case ex- 
ceeds the legal maximum price under 
MPR 346 for the purchase as made. 

The above interpretation of Section 
6 of MPR 378 (the mixed feed price 
order) has been given to Tuer Nortru- 
WESTERN Mitten by W. C. Covington, 
Des Moines, regional feed, seed and grain 
specialist for OPA. 
asked of Mr. Covington at a_ recent 
trade meeting in Minneapolis, after 
which he secured the official interpreta- 
tion from Washington. 

The ruling also is applicable on all 
of the other ingredients listed in Sec- 
tion 6 (a) (1) of MPR 3878. 


The question was 


Further explaining the point, Mr. Cov- 
ington says that feed manufacturers 
“are not limited to the revised MPR 
346 price for corn in the producing 
area in which the mixing plant is lo- 
cated. MPR 878 provides that the mixer 
may include as his cost ‘the maximum 
price thereof to him’ and subsequently 
says ‘at his producing plant.’ It also 
provides that the maximum price must 
be calculated ‘as prescribed by the Office 
of Price Administration” All of these 
mean that so long as the regulation 
governing corn does not prohibit a pur- 
chaser from buying f.o.b. a point other 
than his plant and bearing the cost of 
freight to his plant, even if that point 
is in another producing area, a mixed 
feed manufacturer may use as his cost 
under MPR 378 the legal maximum f.0.b. 
price he actually paid for corn plus 
the freight to his plant.” 





Grain Supplies “Drying Up’’; 
Feed Production May Suffer 


Leading markets of the country re- 
port that the OPA price orders on oats 
and barley, issued Dec. 6, have had the 
effect of sharply reducing offerings of 
those grains. A_ situation similar to 
that in corn seems to be developing. 
Grain is being held back in the country, 
for one thing; such receipts as do come 
to market are seldom offered openly for 
sale, inasmuch as the competitive fea- 
ture of the market has been eliminated, 
but are sold privately. A substantial 
part of receipts during the past week 
has gone to holders of December options. 

Higher ceilings on malting barley and 
on oats suitable for human consumption 
have diverted an increasing percentage 
of available supplies from feed channels. 

Corn movement from farms also re- 
mains no more than a dribble, as com- 
pared with requirements, despite the 9c 
advance in ceilings. 


Feed manufacturers in many instances 
are expressing pessimism as to the })0s- 
s:bility of maintaining operations in view 
of the slim offerings of grains, along 
with the already acute shortage of pro- 
tein ingredients and the difficulty of se- 
curing adequate labor. A sharp reduc- 
tion in mixed feed production just as 
the heavy feeding season is starting, 
it “is pointed out, undoubtedly would 
result in the output of poultry and dairy 
products and meat being reduced to a 
point that the country could ill afford 
during wartime. 

Oats and barley processors, upon whom 
many feed mixers throughout the coun- 
try depend for ingredient materials, «1s0 
are expressing fear that they will be 
uname to supply those products in as 
large quantity as in the past, as they 
anticipate reduced operations because 
of inability to secure grain. 
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G00D CHEER 
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CHASE 


FROM 
THE 27 OFFICES AND FACTORIES OF THE 


CHASE 
BAG COMPANY 


her he 


BAG COMPANY GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 





CHICAGO 


6, 





ILLINOIS 
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“BEST YET" 


With every advantage of location, available 
supplies of the finest and strongest wheats, 
laboratory control and high quality aims. 


The JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 


Country Milled 





in the Heart of Kansas 











JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 


) Va -. 0 WITH 


mes 1SDO0 


BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 








PLA-SAFE Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














A Real Gem in Flour 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!.% 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louls, MO. 
Our 94th year 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
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. Budget Bureau No, 41-R580 
Approval Expires 6/30/44 
DSC Form 86 


REGISTRATION FOR FLOUR PRODUCTION PAYMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION NO. 4 OF DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 


Do Not Write 

In This Space 

To be mailed in duplicate to nearest Agent of Mh cccheeueieeeues o 
Defense Supplies Corporation (Read : 

Instructions before filling 


out form). 
Bex, (Name of Registrant) === (Street and Number) 
Address shown must be the home office of the registrant. 
PR DPUKTS } SAAR AARAN (Sar Ge ns ewe N rhea vo win Vos er RN iain seas cae sceeh res 
1. Number of mills covered by this registration ..................6600 (if you 


operate more than one mill, or if the name and address of the one mill oper- 
ated is not the same as above, attach list in duplicate of names and addresses 
of all mills with daily capacity of each.) 


2. Total daily capacity of mill or mills in ewt. of flour.................... ewt. 
3. Net bushels of wheat ground into flour from January 1, 1943, to November 30, 
tn <aindeieeekeed ese sen bushels. 


4. Inventory of flour owned by registrant at the close of business November 30, 
1943, in ewt: 


A. Packed ready for delivery ...........:..:+eeeeeeee ewt, 
oe or ere, | oecawkeeeedbeeecacekeees ewt. 
0 PEP eee Tee ee eee ewt 


. If registrant ground less than 110,000 bushels of wheat into flour in all of his 
mills during the first eleven months of 1943, registrant may elect to accept 
payment based on rates in effect at the time the wheat is ground into flour. 
In this event, no deductions will be made under Section 6(d) of Regulation 
No. 4, and no additional payments will be made under Section 6(e) of Regula- 


tion No. 4. If this option is selected, write “yes” here ......... » and do not 
answer questions 6 and 7. 


6. Total forward sales of flour unfilled at the close of business on November 30, 


we 


SE Disekivenkes eae s00dheson ewt. 
7. Total net forward sales of flour unfilled at the close of business on November 
30, 1943 (Item 6 minus total from Item 4): ... 2... 66. e eee e eee eens ewt, 


I CERTIFY that the statements made herein and on all attached sheets are 
true and correct, and I am authorized to make such statements on behalf of the 


registrant. 

eee er ey Oe Te ere ee ree TT re Tere rT Tet eT ee Tee Te 
(Name of Registrant) 

oe erat Teas ncaueravaeinaay kee a usin Sana abar Na eas ee aaans 


NOTICE: Section 35(a) of the United States Criminal Code makes it a 
criminal offense, punishable by a maximum of ten years’ imprisonment, $10,000 
fine, or both, to make a false statement or representation as to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of any Department or Agency of the United States. 

In the event registrant is not currently filing reports covering his wheat 
operations with the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, at Washington, the following certification must be completed by a local 
representative of a governmental agency or an officer of the registrant's local 
bank: 

PE GU 65.06.6 0050d op eee Ree Sead edaN Ae ea bee Cee eM eh A 0e swe es 

(Name and address of Registrant) 
is known by me to be engaged in the operation of a mill (or mills) for the 
production of flour. 


ee ae tere ree ee eee MEET EET CEE oe Ce Tee Tere ee Te 
ee er, ee ee ee ree er 


(Bank or Governmental Agency) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR REGISTRATION FOR FLOUR PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 
ON DSC FORM 86 


1. This form must be filled out and filed in duplicate with an Agency of 
Defense Supplies Corporation by each applicant before he may file claims for 
flour production payments. 

2. This form may be reproduced on a typewriter, or blank forms may be 
obtained from ary Agency of Defense Supplies Corporation. 

3. Item 1. This registration covers all of the mills operated by an applicant. 
Include in this report all of the data for all of your mills, whether or not a 
particular mill is in active operation now. If you operate more than one mill, 
or your mill has a different address than your home office, attach a duplicate 
list of the names and addresses of all your mills, with the daily capacity of each. 

4. Item 2. Flour means all products which come within the definitions of 
farina, semolina or flour from wheat in Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
296 of the Office of Price Administration. It includes all flour, semolina, farina 
and flour mixes and blends whether or not to be used for human consumption. 
It does not include wheat products for animal feed, or wheat cereals or other 
wheat products which do not meet the definition of flour in RMPR 296. 

5. Item 2. Daily capacity should be reported in round numbers, based on 
24-hour operation of each mill, regardless of the number of hours it is actually 
operating. 

6. Item 3. Net bushels of wheat ground should be reported to the nearest 
bushel with dockage deducted. Do not include imported wheat ground in bond. 
Include only wheat ground into flour. Include wheat ground for the account 
of others. 

4 7. Item 4. Report in inventory of flour only held for delivery. Do (not 
include the flour in process of manufacture, blending, mixing, etc. 

8. The option of Item 5 means that an applicant who ground less than 
110,000 bushels of wheat into flour in all of his mills in the first 11 months of 
1943 may elect to be paid on the amount of wheat he grinds from Dec. 1, 1943, 
to the end of the program, without regard to the date the flour produced is sold. 
If he chooses this option, he will be considered to have no net forward sales of 
flour on Nov. 30, 1943, and no deductions from wheat ground after that date 
will be made on account of forward sales; he will have no right to payments on 
wheat ground after the date of termination of the program, and the rate at which 
he will be paid will be the rate in effect during the month the wheat is ground. 

The selection of this option for immediate payments on the grind is binding 
on the applicant as long as the program is in effect. 

An applicant who has no net forward sales of flour on Noy. 30, 1943, may 
nonetheless elect to be paid,on the basis of forward sales. He will not be entitled 
to payments on wheat ground after the date of termination of the program, but 
the rate at which he will be paid will be the rate in effect during the month 
the flour is sold. 

9. Item 6. Report as forward sales of flour unfilled orders to deliver flour 
which you have contracted to deliver at a fixed price. Do not include contracts 
which have no fixed price for the flour. Do not include informal agreements 
which are not firm contracts. Deduct from the amount of contracts any flour 
on which the buyer has taken delivery, or which is held at the buyer's risk 
and expense. Do not include contracts for the resale of flour you have purchased. 

10. Every applicant who elects to be paid on the basis of his forward sales 
must file a claim with Defense Supplies Corporation for every month after Novy. 
30, 1943, on a DS-T-52, regardless of whether any money payment is due on 
such claims. He cannot be paid for any month unless claims covering all pre- 
vious months after November, 1943, have been filed. 


L_ 








—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 
Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 
cated at the very center of Kan- 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 


with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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~ WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO” 
—— KANSAS © | PEGE F 
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Beant Biour Insured ALL RISKS ln 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








-_ |. eee ee siete arid oie tal $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S............. Scie eke 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 

Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - ~ New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Ppiidiag - 7 Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 





























LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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G. WASHINGTON ENGAGES A MILLER 


(Continued from page 7.) 
contract signed late in 1763 and was 
to run for seven years. This, presum- 
ably, was some sort of parity! 

During the seven years of the con- 
Washington continued to grow 
more wheat each year. He found that 
tobacco depleted the soil more than 
wheat. While tobacco was a good cash 
crop, he realized that wheat paid better 
in the long run. During the last year 
of his contract he delivered 6,241 bus 
at the warehouses of the Alexandria 
merchants with whom he dealt. 

By 1770 he was growing more wheat 
than the merchants could handle, He 
therefore rebuilt his mill, dug a canal 
to Piney Creek and resumed operations. 
The canal was to supply water during 
the dry spells of late summer. 

Dogue Run Mill now had a period 
of great prosperity. Washington began 
shipping flour to the various seaports 
of the colonies and it found a ready 
market. He shipped some wheat abroad, 
but British navigation laws interfered 


tract, 


with export. 

It was during this time that Washing- 
ton decided to build on the Ohio a 
second mill. His farming operations 
at Mount Vernon were very successful. 
He was rebuilding the fertility of the 
soil by rotation of crops and by fer- 
tilizers. He had money to invest and 
thought a good place to put it would 
be in land which he had seen as a youth- 
ful soldier in the Ohio Valley. The 
diary he kept on his land-seeking jour- 
ney to the west shows that he was con- 
stantly on the lookout for mill sites. 

On the western expedition he had de- 
cided to purchase land on the Youghio- 
gheny River, a tributary of the Monon- 
gahela, which in turn joins the Allegheny 
to form the Ohio at Pittsburgh. He 
engaged Gilbert Simpson to operate the 
build a mill on a little 
stream known as Washington’s Run. 
Millstones were quarried on the farm 
and most of the materials for building 
the mill were obtained there, and so 
was the wood for making barrels. The 
mill ground Washington’s wheat and did 
but it never 


land and to 


custom grinding as well, 
paid. The story doubtiess would have 
been different if he could have been in 
personal charge, for he had some genius 
for making farming and milling pay. 
Absentee ownership, however, was an 
insuperable obstacle. Farms and mills 
deteriorated sadly during his long ab- 
sences at the time of the Revolution and 
when he was President. He never could 
find managers equal to himself in caring 
for them, and his search for a miller 
in 1798 was but one of many another 
problem of manpower. Washington’s 
published correspondence, in fact, re- 
veals a similar difficulty at Dogue Run 
in 1792, when he seems first to have 
attempted to replace his miiler. On 
Jan. 25 of that year his secretary, T. 
Lear, wrote to Mr. Evans from the 
presidential mansion in Philadelphia: 
“The President presuming from your 
general acquaintance with Mills and 
Millers, that you will be able to give 
him the best information of the annual 
sum for which he can obtain a first rate 
Miller, that is, one capable of taking 
charge of an merchant mill, for his mill 
at Virginia, in addition to the perquis- 





ites which he allows to his present mill- 
er, and which will be here stated, has 
directed me to write to you for that 
purpose. 

“The present miller has provided for 
him a good and convenient dwelling 
house, within a few yards of the mill, 
with a Garden adjoining, sufficiently 
large, to such vegetables and 
garden roots as are necessary for his 
family, and other accommodations suited 
to such a dwelling, he is furnished with 
a Cow and keeping for the same, he 
receives 5.00 wt. of Pork per annum, 
is permitted to keep as many dunghill 
fowls as he may have occasion for in 
his family (but is not allowed to raise 


raise 


scarcely water enough to grind for the 
President’s own people, and at other 
times there is not always work enough 
to keep her employed. But a miller 
who may be engaged must not calculate 
from these circumstances, upon being 
idle any part of his time; for it is the 
President’s intention, if practicable, to 
streams mill-Race, 
as will keep her going at all times, and 
if that should not be done, the Coopers 
business will give employment to an in- 
dustrious man. As to the situation of 
the mill &c. your brother, who was there 
last fall, can give the best information. 


turn such into his 


“Upon this view of the matter, the 
President wishes you to let him know 
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G. Washington to Oliver Evans 


any for sale), and has his wood found 
him and brought to his door. There is 
moreover a smart young negro man who 
acts as an Assistant in the mill, in 
which business he has been employed 
for several years and of course may be 
calculated upon as understanding the 
common and ordinary business of a mill. 
The present miller by his agreement (which 
would also be expected from any other) 
is to superintend a Cooper’s shop, which 
is within a few rods of the mill, where 
two negro men and a boy are kept at 
work, and to work at the business him- 
self when he is not actually engaged 
in the mill. he is likewise to do any 
small repairs to the mill which may be 
necessary such as putting in cogs &c. 
and such things as do not require the 
aid of a professed Mill-wright. The 
duties at this mill are far from being 
heavy, for from the month of April 
to the month of November there is 


for what annual sum, in addition to the 
before mentioned perquisites, he could 
be able to obtain such a miller as is 
before mentioned: and likewise to in- 
form him of the wages and perquisites 
(if any) that are given to such a person 
at the Brandy Wine and other noted 
Mills. 

“The President will be thankful for 
this information as soon as it can be 
obtained, in order that he may be able 
therefrom to make arrangements with 
respect to his mill immediately. If you 
know of any complete miller that can 
be obtained about the last of May next, 
you will be so good as to let the Presi- 
dent know his name, abode, and other 
qualities; the first of June being the 
day when the year for which his miller 
is engaged, expires, he must determine 
three months before that time whether 
he shall engage him for another year, 
or get a new one. A married man with 


a small family would be preferred to a 
single one, for his inducement 
absent would be less.” 


to be 


But, as is made clear in a second 
letter, dated Feb. 5, Washington wished 
to rid himself of his miller only if he 
could get a cheaper one! His secretary 
writes: . 

“The President has no wish to part 
with his present miller, if he should 
incline to continue where he is upon 
reasonable terms; but as work done at 
the mill will not allow of extravagant 
wages, the President is desirous of as- 
certaining the annual sum for which 
he can obtain a first rate miller (who at 
the same time shall be a man of strict 
integrity, of sobriety and industry) in 
addition to the perquisites mentioned in 
my former letter. When this is known, 
if his present miller will not continue 
for the same sum, he shall have no 
hesitation in parting with him. I have, 
therefore, Sir, to beg the further favor 
of you to learn from the Mr. Robinson 
mentioned in your letter, or any other 
person possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations, the annual sum for which he 
would engage to take charge of, and 
conduct the President’s Mill, in addi- 
tion to the perquisites before mentioned 
to you, and let me receive information 
thereof as soon as you can. After this 
information is received, the President 
will be able to determine whether he 
shall continue his present miller, or 
take another, as soon as he can write 
to Mount Vernon, and receive an answer 
from thence. 

“It may be necessary to observe here, 
that the Miller who has charge of the 
President’s Mill, must be a man of 
strict integrity, and one in whom a con- 
fidence can be placed to conduct the 
business of the mill, without being con- 
stantly looked after; for so numerous 
are the avocations of whoever superin- 
tends the President’s affairs, during his 
absence from home, that they can only 
pay a General attention to the Mill, 
and of course much must depend, in 
that case, on the honesty of the Miller, 
as well as on his ability to manage 
the business committed to his charge. 
A Miller, tho’ engaged for the year, may 
receive his wages as they become due, 
by the month or quarter, as he pleases. 

“You observe in your letter that ‘Gen- 
tlemen from the southward offer higher 
wages than are given at the Brandy- 
Wine Mills, and that there are frequent 
instances where those who go for the 
sake of the wages, return for their 
health.” I am happy in being able to 
inform you, in reply to this, reasoning 
from the past, a person need be under 
no apprehension of unhealthiness at the 
President’s Mill, for since the time of 
its being built in the year 1770, to the 
present day, there have been but ‘wo 
Millers engaged there, and they have 
both, with their families, enjoyed 4s 
much health as any persons or families 
in any place whatever. The first Miller, 
whose name was Roberts, was employed 
there from the building of the Mill, ’till 
the year 1785. He was perhaps, one of 
the first millers in this Country: but 
being incorrigibly addicted to drunken- 
ness, the President was obliged to part 
with him on that account, after having 
endured with him, in consideration of 
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December 22, 1943 


his extraordy. ability as a Miller, ’til 
his conduct, from drunkenness, was no 
longer tolerable. After his dismission, 
the man who is now there was engaged, 
and, as I observed before, neither of 
them suffered in themselves or families 
any more inconvenience from sickness, 
than what is incident to a family in 
any situation whatever.” 

Mr. Washington was disappointed in 
his search, as he was to be again six 
years later. Through his secretary he 
addresses Mr. Evans again on Feb. 24: 

“T have been favoured with your letter 
of the 20th. instance, and have com- 
municated the same to the President, 
who observes, that the wages which Mr. 
Robinson demands is higher than he ex- 
pected from your letter to me of the 
28th. of July; in which you state the 
wages of a first rate miller at the 
Brandy Wine mills to be from £5:10 
to £6 pr. month, without any perquisites, 
and the duties heavy. Mr. R. demands 
75£ per year in addition to perquisites, 
almost sufficient to support a family. 
However, as I mentioned to you in my 
last letter, that the President did not 
wish to part with his present miller, if 
he should incline to continue on reason- 
able terms, and my principal object in 
writing to you was to know the terms 
upon which he could obtain a miller, 
in case he should under the necessity 
of getting a new one, the President can- 
not give a decided answer to Mr. R. 
until he knows the intention of his pres- 
ent Miller, for which purpose he has 
written to Virginia, and will probably 
receive an answer from thence towards 
the last of this, or in the beginning of 
next month; and as soon as he hears 
from thence, I will give you immediate 
information of his determination. 

“The dry weather continuing until the 
setting of the frost, has prevented the 
President’s mill from giving a fair trial 
to your improvements, little or no work 
having been done there since they were 
erected. This puts it out of the Presi- 
dent’s power to give at present a cer- 
tificate of their utility from experiment.” 

What the improvements mentioned in 
the last paragraph might have been is 
nowhere intimated in the record of 
Washington’s milling adventures. His 


* third mill on Four-Mile Run was not 


built until after the Revolution. This 
mill and the one on Dogue Run were 
convenient to the Potomac and therefore 
handy for shipping. Both did custom 
grinding as an accommodation to the 
neighbors, the toll being one eighth of 
a bushel of wheat for each bushel milled. 
The same toll was charged for grinding 
corn. Cider also was pressed by water 
power at these mills. 


MR. ZABRISKIE ON OLIVER EVANS 

The genius of Oliver Evans was fit- 
tingly recognized in 1940 when a granite 
shaft bearing a tribute in bronze to this 
American engineer, inventor and author 
was dedicated in Trinity Cemetery, New 
York City. Mr. Zabriskie delivered an 
address, 

“Apprenticed early in youth to a 
wheelwright,” said Mr. Zabriskie, “Evans 
developed such unusual genius that at 
25 he was a full-fledged flour miller, 
operating a small mill with his brothers 
on the banks of the Brandywine in 
Delaware. Forever working out milling 
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problems, his first contribution, and the 
one upon which his fame chiefly rests, 
was the grain elevator, a series of buck- 
ets attached to a belt revolving on pul- 
leys. He also introduced a conveyor for 
moving grain or flour horizontally, and 
a process which kept flour exposed to the 
air until dry and ready for packing. 
These improvements were estimated at 
the time to make a saving of 50c bbl, 
but, notwithstanding, Oliver Evans had 
to exercise the patience of Job in order 
to bring his invention into general use. 

“Fortunately for him he patented his 
device and then invited a number of 
millers to his plant to see his elevator 
at work. They came, saw the elevators 
and conveyors perform, and went home 
saying ‘’twas not worth the notice of 
men of common sense. A few years 
later, however, in the Ellicott mill near 
Baltimore, with a capacity of 350 bbls 
per day, Mr. Evans arranged for the 
installation of his inventions, with the 
result that through labor saving and im- 
provement in quality, net profits in- 
creased $37,000 in a year. 

“Now did this interest competing mill- 
ers? It did, but in no mood to credit 
Oliver or pay him, they sought to de- 
prive him of his patent rights, interest- 
ing Thomas Jefferson, the sage of Mon- 
ticello, himself a miller, with that end in 
view. Jefferson’s argument was _ that 
Oliver’s elevator had unearthed nothing 
new in principle, as water had been 
lifted out of wells on the banks of the 
Nile for centuries by the same process 
to irrigate the lands and it was not ma- 
terial whether wheat or water were used 
—the idea was the same. However, the 
ingenuity and prestige of Jefferson failed 
to invalidate Evans’ right to his patents. 
It was held he was the first person to 
raise grain into a mill by an elevator, 
and thanks to his courage, he lived to a 
ripe old age to enjoy the fruits of his 
genius.” 

In 1786 and 1787 Evans obtained from 
the legislatures of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania the exclusive right to use his 
improvements in flour mills. They were 
placed in the Ellicott mills in Maryland, 
and saved $30,000 a year on a product 
of 525 bbls a day. 

Evans’ classic book, “The Young Mill- 
wright and Miller’s Guide,” was _ first 
published in 1795. One part of it was 
written by Thomas Ellicott, the brother 
of Andrew and Joseph Ellicott. This 
work went through many editions, and 
was still in print in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Evans’ many interests included steam 
power for driving mills, and in 1786 he 
received the privilege from Maryland of 
running steam carriages there. At the 
end of the century he developed the first 
successful steam engines constructed on 
the high-pressure principle. He used 
such an engine for grinding plaster of 
paris and sawing wood in 1802. The 
next year he received an order from 
the Philadelphia board of health for a 
steam dredging machine, which was also 
a new application. It consisted of a 
scow with a small engine in it to drive 
the machinery for raising the mud. 

In order to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the steam carriage, Evans 
built temporary wheels under the barge, 
and geared them with the engine. His 
workmen did this extra task without 
charge, and as a return he announced 
that he would drive it around the square 
in Philadelphia, collecting whatever the 
spectators wanted to give. He called it 
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the “Oracter Amphibolos,” 
After running it around 
the square, he drove it down to the 
Schuylkill, a distance of one and a half 


or “amphibi- 
ous dredge.” 


miles, 
river to its junction with the Delaware. 

In 1812 Evans sued the Ellicotts for 
using machines in their mills which in- 
fringed upon his patents. At the trial 
it was shown that most of the devices 
employed by Evans had been used in 
some form or other previous to his pat- 
ent, but he was given the credit of im- 
proving them and combining them in 
such a way as to make the mill prac- 
tically automatic, and on this ground the 
suit was decided in his favor. 

Evans proposed the construction of a 
railway of wood or iron, but was pre- 
vented by a lack of capital from build- 
ing one. He died in 1819, at the age 
of 64 years. 


and from there navigated the 


AND NOW-—MR. ZABRISKIE HIMSELF 


Most men promise themselves that 
“some day” they will do a few of the 
things they’ve dreamed of all their 
lives, but George A. Zabriskie found 
time, even when he was a flour sales- 
man in New York City, to begin study- 
ing and working in the artistic channels 
that today provide him with the keenest 
enjoyment and an avid interest in life. 
He is one of the finest amateur book- 
binders in the country, a painter, an 
etcher, and a potter. 

Mr. Zabriskie started selling flour in 
1882, when he was 14 years old. In 
1900 he progressed into the merchandis- 
ing program of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. His success may be partly gauged 
by the facts that when he retired from 
this business in 1925 he was resident 
director for the company, chairman of 
the board of the Columbia Baking Co. 
and the Empire Biscuit Co., had held 
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Zabriskie 


the office of flour and sugar adminis- 
trator during the World War, serving as 
president of the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board and as director of 
the United States Grain Corp. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, he did not neglect flour 
peddling, but his days must have con- 
tained more than 24 hours! Otherwise 
he could not have rendered the valu- 
able services he did to various foreign 
countries, winning decorations for him 
from the governments of Belgium, Ice- 
land and Poland. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Sons of the Revolution, New 
York, and an active member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Society of 
the War of 1812 and the Veteran Corps 
Artillery. 

Throughout all of his active years in 
the New York flour trade Mr. Zabriskie - 
also found time to be a genial and 
gracious host and a_ staunch friend. 
The “Seven Year Locusts,” a group of 
his old-time flour competitors and 
friends, had many gay times at his 
former home in Alpine, atop the Pali- 
sades, and at “The Doldrums,” his pres- 
ent official home in Ormond Beach, Fla., 
his hospitality is of the same _heart- 
warming variety. 

One of that rare species, a native 
New Yorker, Mr. Zabriskie has always 
taken unusual interest in the history of 
that city and of the state. He extracts 
real pleasure from any piece of genuine 
New Yorkese, from an old print to an 
old fire engine, and therefore he is par- 
ticularly well fitted to be the president 
of the New York Historical Society, the 
second oldest historical society in the 
country, founded in 1804 to collect and 
preserve material pertaining to the his- 
tory of the United States and of New 
York State in particular. To this hon- 
orary office he gives happily and gen- 
erously of his time, energies and ideas. 
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= or so back,” said old 

Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Rol- 

ler Mills,““when I'd got myself right 

low in mind listenin’ to the news 

about all the trouble an’ mis’ry in 

the world, I up and says to Mis’ 

Fetchit that it jes’ didn’t seem like 

any good was on the way to come 

out of anythin’ an’ a body couldn't 

count on there ever agin bein’ 

any happiness anywheres. Mis’ 

Fetchit didn’t have much to say 

except onct in occasion she'd kind 

of ‘h’m’ or say ‘mebby you're 

right, Dad’ until after a spell I seen 

she was rollin’ up her knittin’ an’ 

cee tee ed ee, stickin’ the needles through the 

Tuscan Neen Been ae ball so’s it wouldn’t unwind. So I 

stepped outside the door to see ef 

mebby the snow was easin’ upa mite. But it didn’t appear to be gentlin’ any 

only that off to the East kind of low down over Lone Cedar Knob there 

was a little star showin’ not big enough to promise for any real clearin’ up. 

Goin’ in, I says to Mis’ Fetchit that I allowed we might be in for some 

right destructious weather over Christmas, on account there was only jes’ 

one puny little star twinklin’ anywheres: Mais’ Fetchit jes’ smiled that 

kind of mother natured, pityin’ like way she has an’ says, ‘well, Dad, you 

memorize that in the scriptur Story accordin’ to St. Matthew, it tells us 

that ‘when they saw the Star they rejoiced with exceedin’ great joy.’ So, 

when she'd clum up the steps an’ I was pushin’ the logs to the back an’ 

shovelin’ a skitterin’ of ashes over the fire for the night, I kind of says to 

myself like, ‘Why, Fetch, you ol’ galoot, you ain’t got no call to be sulkin’; 
you'd ought to be thankin’.” 
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SHARING THE BURDEN 

. is gratifying to learn of the headway apparently 

being made from week to week in development of 
programs whereby all of the Allied Nations will share 
in the enormous task of relief and rehabilitation, as 
fast as oppressed peoples are released from Nazi 
bondage. This is particularly true of Great Britain 
and .of the member states of the British Common- 
wealth, all of whom are preparing to carry their fair 
share of the burden, first of saving millions from 
present starvation and later of aiding in the job of 
economic reconstruction. It is fair to assume that in 
time, perhaps a much longer time, the Soviet govern- 
ment and peoples also will take up their part of the 
common responsibility. 

This development through the past few months is 
the more welcome to the people of this country be- 
citise previously there was much reason to believe that 
the “do-goods” at Washington were planning to make 
us the great-hearted saviors of a broken world by 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


relievers who, until a little while ago, seemed bent 
upon dissipating this nation’s wealth and resources 
down to the standards of living on which so large a 
part of the world is compelled to exist. They also 
differ greatly from the continuing grandiose showers 
of American treasury funds for public works and in- 
dustrial and economic financing in the southern half 
of this continent as an accompaniment to our “good 





neighbor” policy. It matters little if that donation in 
proof of our neighborliness amounts to date to six 
billions of dollars, as recently asserted by Senator 
Butler, or to less than half that as stated by admin- 
istration defenders of Vice President Wallace’s golden 
idealism. The cold fact is that the money is being 
paid out, not, as authorized in the lend-lease law 
permitting the President to provide “aid to any for- 
eign government whose defense the President deems 
to be necessary to the defense of the United States,” 
but wholly as political soft soap in supplement to the 
honeyed words of our emissaries. 

These facts, when they finally become known to 
the people of this country and especially when it comes 
to be found out that we have provided in some of 
those countries industrial and commercial equipment 
to by-pass us in the competitive fight for world trade 
which will accompany the peace, will almost certainly 
cause widespread regrets and resentment. Expendi- 
ture of these vast sums is not neighborliness, not 


establishing some sort of international 
WPA to supply bottled milk, cigarettes, 
jovs and hand-holding for all of the 
people of all of the world. Our relief 
and recovery organization under Mr. 
Lehman, together with plans for par- 
ticipation by other agencies of govern- 
ment, were, so far as people were let 
into the secret, to be essentially a great 
eleemosynary enterprise inspired by the 
burning sympathy of rich Uncle Sam 
and paid for out of the treasury of the 
people. 

It may be that there were “military 
reasons” for all of this secrecy, but it 
assuredly did no good for the cause it- 
self in the minds of millions of people 
in this country. Indeed, the frequent 
misuse of “needs of our Allies” and 
“lend-lease” requirements as an over-all 
alibi for the frequent bungling of OPA 
and similar set-ups began first to bore 
and later to antagonize people. More 
recently, a somewhat similar effect has 
been produced by OWI over-emphasis, 
obviously for propaganda purposes, on 
what has come to be called “lend-lease 
in reverse.” 

Our observation tells us that these 
things are true: (1) America has a 
great, binding and most solemn obliga- 
tion to do its generously full share in 
caring for the millions of people in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere in the world who are, 
or in time will become, the victims of 
power politics and the wars created by 
them; (2) Britain, whatever may have 
been her share in creating the conditions 
out of which the wars arose in tragic 
fury, has more than redeemed herself 
by almost unbelievable fortitude under 
trial, and, despite her staggering losses, 
is today prepared to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with us in the heartbreaking 
task of salvaging broken nations and 
broken lives wherever the need exists; 
(3) the nations and peoples now hope- 
fully awaiting rescue and succor are not 
all mendicants, and most of them will, 
when the time comes, supply every effort 
in self help in response to guiding hands 
over rough places in the rehabilitation 
road; (4) the people of this country will 
give freely and to the full extent of their 
ability both for initial relief, so long as 
needed, and later with economic aid on 
a mutually self-respecting basis to the 
end that peace may be restored and 
endure. 

All of these things, however, are es- 
sentially different from the earlier plans 
and continuing hopes of the starry-eyed 


Christmas 


N this pleasant winter morning, as we come to writing a paragraph of Christ- 

mas cheer and good wishes to our readers, we are reminded of how many 
times through the too rapidly marching years we have included such a message 
in these comments on times and events. Memories intrude to recall also in how 
many of these years we have had to temper the phrasing of our message of peace 
and good will to the hard fact of tragic wars in the world and the depths of 
human misery following in their wake. 

Giving memories rein, they tell us that of all of the years of this generation 
not less than ten, an entire decade of human life and experience, have found the 
world engaged in incredible battles between the primary forces of Conquest and 
Freedom. Millions have been ruthlessly slaughtered and other millions have died 
or been left to exist in endless misery and suffering. Much of the material and 
spiritual achievement of mankind through striving centuries has been destroyed 
or left in hopeless ruin. 

If to this heartbreaking total of war years we add the many other years 
of both material and spiritual depression, least in this country of anywhere in 
the world, we find that barely half these periods of Peace and Good Will out 
of all the years of this generation have been seasons fitted to celebration of the 
twenty-century-old promise of the multitude of the heavenly host praising God. 
All of the others have been more truly seasons of Penitence and of sometimes almost 
despairing clinging to the broken bits of Faith which endure only because of our 
courage in making them endure. 

We often have wondered by what magic the spirit of the millions who lack 
the faith which we call religion and the promise which we know as Christmas 
is sustained through what must be to them suffering without aim or end. Yet 
one of the mighty peoples with whom we are proud to be allied in this present 
Armageddon, “on the great day of God” lifts its eyes and its voice to gods which 
we regard as heathen gods and which are chiefly gods of fear and punishment. 
Another associate, upon which we lean as a pillar of our own strength, is founded 
as a nation, even if not living as a people, upon a declaration that there is no 
god with power greater than its own human masters. 

But here, as among too few millions across the seas, we have the inestimable 
solace and assurance of Christmas; not merely the Christmas of a season of feast- 
ing and good wishes, of joyous bells in the steeples and merry bells in the windows, 
of children at play, of hymns and candlelights and cheerful firesides, but the very 
same Christmas which has given people new heart and hope down the ages, which 
sustained us through our country’s greatest tragedy of defeat two years ago and 
which gave us courage in last year’s solemn festival in the midst of heartbreaking 
trials. 

Today we have assurance of ultimate triumph over the powers of evil. We 
know, to be sure, that there are days of toil and sacrifice and death and endless 
sorrows ahead. We know that we shall have to make new, perhaps even heavier, 
calls upon our reserves of faith and courage and that we shall have to lean even 
more strongly upon the Promise, of which Christmas and the season of Easter 
are our most cherished expressions. 

Yet these we have and these we hold against every peril. Another Christmas? 
We have much reason to believe that by another year Christmas will reclaim its 
own in the minds and hearts of those who believe in it. And it will not return 
merely as a joyous symbol and season of restored happiness in our own individual 
lives, but return also as assurance of Freedom, not the limited and listed freedom 
of words and phrases, but, God willing, the Freedoms of Faith, Hope and Charity 
—freedoms which encompass all the aspirations of men. 


We wish you all 


A Merry Christmas! 


relief or charity, certainly not commer- 
cial good sense. It is rather another 
case of the fat, rich man patronizing 
his poorer neighbors, with the never fail- 
ing result of earning their hatred in the 
end. 


It would be a fine thing if this present 
Christmas season would contribute to 
improved understanding both at home 
and abroad of this country’s feeling of 
duty and obligation toward the rest of 
the world in these war years and thence- 
forth into the hoped for long years of 
peace to follow. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


a= we know is making up a list 

of all of the people who have his 
name on their mailing lists and send him 
unwanted mail. Included are local mer- 
chants who have compiled lists from 
the telephone, social directory or club 
and chamber of commerce membership 
rolls, bankers who are concerned about 
his trust estate situation, insurance folk 
who are worried about his family’s 
future, publishers of books and _ period- 
icals who are eager to fill his long felt 
but insufficiently recognized wants, and 
all manner of citizens in carriages and on 
foot at the end of the commercial parade 
but who are hopeful of selling him some- 
thing. 

When, probably sometime after the 
holiday postoffice rush, he has completed 
the list of people who contribute to his 
daily pile of unwanted mail at home and 
office, he is going to have a little note or 
card printed or otherwise processed and 
send a copy to each one of his direct 
mail customers. The phrasing of the 
card is going to be exceedingly courte- 
ous,—merely a simple suggestion that, in 
view of the paper and labor shortages, 
the burden on the postal service, and 
the circumstance that he is not a present 
sales prospect for their goods and serv- 
ices, they could reduce their own costs 
and contribute a trifle to the war task 
by discontinuing his name on their lists 
for the duration. 

The thinker up of this idea for adding 
to the comfort and pleasure of living, 
while also striking a blow for liberty, 
has promised to report to us on net 
results. We are especially interested in 
knowing about what happens to his mail 
from the government. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








AND THE SAME TO ALL OF 
YOU!—The Christmas greetings are 
pouring in—not quite so many, perhaps, 
as in other years, and not quite so full 
of chimes. But the spirit is unalterable. 

Unusual, indeed, is the “card” that 
happens to lie on the top of the heap. 
It is a huge Histomap of Religion, in- 
scribed with the season’s greetings from 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 
From the legend: 


Kalamazoo 


All Faith is false, all Faith is true: 
Truth is the shattered mirror strown 
In myriad bits; while each believes 
His little bit the whole to own. 
From the Kasidah of Haji Abdul el-Yezdi 
by Sir Richard Francis Burton, 


There is a religious motive in many 
Notable among them Appraisal 
Co.’s 
George Washington on his knees at Val- 
ley Forge and Lincoln locked in his 
room before Gettysburg. 


another. 


Service pictured reminder of 


Two greetings in verse from occasion- 
al contributors of rhymed matter for 
the Today & Yesterday page. This one 
from Hebbard of Standard 
Brands, Inc: 


Gates 


CHRISTMAS—1943 


I'm not supposing this Christmas will be 

Quite the most lavish in your history. 

I'm not presuming that when it's unfurled 

Your Christmas will prove to be out of this 
world. 

I'm not suggesting that everything's dandy 

And life, at the moment, is all sugar candy. 

I'm simply expressing a wish I've invented: 

That Christmas, per se, will stay strongly 
cemented, 

And all of its wonder and all of its glory 

With you will abide as it did in the story 

Of three men of wisdom who followed a 
star, 

And I really don't 
too far. 


think that is going 


And from Ivah Moyer Thomas, wife 
of a former Kansas miller, now living 
in California: 

Some folks can’t just agree with me 
On how to word this year 


The greetings to our many friends 
Of joyous Christmas cheer. 


So let me put it just this way 
It ne'er can be denied: 

No war or strife can take away 
The joy of Christmastide. 


For Christmas lies within the soul 
For all eternity; 

A gift from Him who saved the world 
That all men might be free. 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co. continues its de 
luxe series of colored lithographs of 
historic mills. This year the subject is 
the old mill on Popolopen Creek, N. Y., 
near West Point. Many of the bloody 
and desperate conflicts of the Revolu- 
tionary War took place in the vicinity. 
Here “Mad” Anthony Wayne, Israel 
Putnam, Benedict Arnold, John André 
and many others performed their famous 
exploits. Not many years ago an illus- 
trated article in Tue NorruwesterNn 
Miter told all about this old mill. It 
was built in 1817 by Suydam and 
Wyckoff, a New York City mercantile 
house, and long served its community. 
In 1906 the property was purchased by 
the government, and until 1941 it was 
used as a cadet training camp. Then it 
passed into the hands of the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission and is pre- 


served as a historical monument in con- 
nection with Bear Mountain Park. The 
temis Christmas card series began’ in 
1930 with a “forerunner of the modern 
flour mill,” and continued with: 


1931—The Old Mill, Lauterbrunnen, Switz- 
erland, 

1932—The Mills of Ronda, Spain. 

1933—Old Stockbridge Mill, Scituate, Mass. 

1934—Old Grist Mill, Near Herrod’s Creek, 
Ky. 

1935—The -Mills of the Tiber. 

1936—Old Grist Mill, New London, Conn. 

1937—Old Mill, Ashford, Derbyshire, Eng. 

1938—Old Mill, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

1939—Sage's Mill, Near Salisbury, Conn. 

1940—The Gardner Mill on the Vermillion 
River, Hastings, Minn. 

1941—-The Old Washburn Mill, South Carver, 
Mass. 

1942—Ellicott Mills, Maryland. 
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Yes, there is the annual George A. Za- 
briskie holiday contribution, too—the his- 
tory hobbyist who figures so prominently 
in other columns of this issue. To his 
long list of souvenir booklets he adds 
a handsome reprint from the New York 
Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin— 
a brief monograph on “Why We Are 
Called Americans,” written by himself. 


¥ ¥ 


To these good people and all the rest, 
we wish “the same, and many of them!” 


Mame 


COLONEL POSTEM-PASTEM.—The 
death on Dec. 14 of Dr. John Har- 
vey Kellogg, founder of the celebrated 
health food industries at Battle Creek, 
Mich., should bring a lot of things to 
mind for readers of this journal who 
have enjoyed more than an_ overnight 
association with the flour milling indus- 
try. In mid-career (he lived to a ripe 
91) Dr. Kellogg was one of the pioneer 
food crusaders of the prepared break- 
fast food era, built chiefly upon the 
dietetic foundation of less meat and 
more bran. That embattled period be- 
gan at the close of the last century 
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and lasted until the late twenties, when 
the long-suffering and hitherto too- 
timid flour milling industry finally 
rose in its wrath to smite crackpots 
all and sundry. Up to that time the 
industry had left its cause largely in 
the hands of the outspcken editor of this 
journal, who waged an unceasing ven- 
detta (See “Early Gripe on Grapenuts” 


By Carroll K. Michener 











in Stuffed Straights, July 21, 1943). This 
semi-private warfare began in 1900 and 
went on for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Dr. Kellogg, it is true, did not fall 
directly under the lash of editorial dis- 
pleasure, but one of his disciples and fol- 
lowers, Charles W. Post, equally re- 
nowned as a builder of Battle Creek’s 
breakfast food fame, took the full brunt 





of it, as may be judged from these 1907 
sentiments: 

“OLD GRYPE-NUTS IS AT IT AGAIN. That 
is, Colonel Postem-Pastem of Battle 
Creek [Mr. Post] has once more re- 
opened his slanderous campaign against 
white flour. In several magazines of the 
cheaper and baser sort—the sort that 
cares not what lies it disseminates so 
that they bring in advertising revenue— 
his advertisement appears warning the 
public against white bread. 

“His latest is about the ‘lady in a Wis. 
town, who was told by her physician 
not to eat white bread. With a frank- 
ness somewhat nauseating, this lady re- 
lates the details of her sickness and tells 
how Grype-nuts finally cured her. She 
says, ‘My brain has been helped so 
much, and she knows that Grype-nuts 
did it. 

“To judge by her style of composition 
and the silly statements she makes, the 
food she has eaten, or something else, 
has certainly affected her poor brain 
and probably she is right in placing the 
responsibility on Grype-nuts. Her next 
of kin should put the lady in an asylum 
for the feeble-minded and bring suit 
against Colonel Postem-Pastem for dam- 
ages. 

“Colonel Postem-Pastem must have 
forgotten the lesson administered to him 
about seven years ago by THe Norts- 
WESTERN Mitter or else he has employed 
a new advertising agent who is ignorant 
of the facts and has begun on the old, 
abandoned methods of his predecessor 
in office. 

“In 1900, this journal began its fight 
against the lying advertisement of al- 
leged health foods. It kept it up stead- 
ily for years. During the course of this 
fight it had occasion to pay its respects 
to Colonel Postem-Pastem and his ad- 
vertising methods. It also published cer- 
tain articles about the composition of 


fad-foods which were widely circulated 
and had a very serious result on the 
business of alleged health food makers. 

“The gallant colonel may remember 
that a suit, in fact several suits, for 
libel grew out of this controversy. Tite 
NorTHWESTERN Mutter brought them 
against a daily publication that allowed 
one of its staff to get too fresh in his 
support of health foods and his at- 
tacks on the makers of white flour. 
It cost the daily paper referred to some 
money and a complete retraction to sct- 
tle the matter. 

“In short, to speak plainly, Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mizer licked the fad- 
food and health food people to a frazzle 
in this campaign. If the colonel and 
his advertising man have forgotten these 
incidents they would do well to brush 
up on them. If they remember them 
and intend to renew the same old game, 
THe NorkTHWESTERN MItter is ready and 
this is to serve notice that unless this 
sort of advertising ceases, the fight will 
be continued with the same vigor as 
before.” 

It would be easy to make a case for 
the early Battle Creek health theories 
concerning white flour and branny flour 
if there could anywhere be found in the 





ancient literature of this dietetic con- 
flict a hint that Dr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Post knew anything about the unborn 
vitamins, or even saw dimly the rosy 
anticipatory gleams that were beginning 
to light up the eyes of nutritional fathers 
in the obstetrical dawn of the vitainin 
era. But there is no such hint. ‘The 
Battle Creek theory basically was con- 
cerned with the scouring action of bran, 
and on the purely nutritional side it set 
forth the credo (a direct quote from 
Postem-Pastem advertising published in 
1907) that “white flour has taken out 
of it in the milling about half the muscle 
building gluten and all of its brain feed- 
ing germ.” 

Mr. Post committed suicide in 1914, 
after a vain effort to cure what seemed 
to be a fatal malady. THe Nortruwest 
eRN Mutter unkindly suggested that he 
might have eaten his own products. He 
had been one of Dr. Kellogg’s early 
patients in the Battle Creek Health Re- 
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form Institute, which began its career 
in a farmhouse and graduated to a 
great red brick building with verandahs 
14 feet deep. When this building burned 
there arose the present yellow brick 
structure which dominates the city like 
an old-world cathedral. Exposure to the 
Kellogg food products and ideas gave 
Mr. Post dietetic inspirations of his own. 
Thus was born the great and enduring 
coffee substitute campaign, and_ ulti- 
mately the Grape Nut with its immortal 
advertising shibboleths, “There’s a Rea- 
son” and “The Road to Wellville.” He 
advertised that the new breakfast cereal 
not only would prevent appendicitis, but 
that living on it, at the same time care- 
fully flushing out the bowels, would ren- 
der appendectomies unnecessary. 

The Kellogg health foods led a quieter 
life. They were incidental to the broader 
ideas that flowered in Dr. Kellogg’s 
sanitariums and in his surgical theories 
and inventions. His renown is great- 
est in connection with the sanitarium 
he built in Battle Creek in 1876, and 
of which he remained superintendent 
until his death. He was the founder 
and president-emeritus of Battle Creek 
College, and founder and medical di- 
rector of the Miami-Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, Miami Springs, Fla. He was 
the writer of many books and maga- 
zine articles, more of them on medical 
subjects than on diet, but this is offset 
by the fact that since 1873 he had been 
editor of Good Health Magazine, and 
his total influence on the nutritional 
progress and habit of his countrymen 
was ponderous. His brother Will now 
heads the Kellogg food and associated 
industries. He it was who brought out 
the flaked corn, after Post had failed 
with his similar Elijah’s Manna. 


¥ ¥ 


The little illustrations appearing here- 
with are George Graves cartoons from 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER of 1907. 
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DROUTH AID FOR SOUTH 
TAKES CCC CORN STOCKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Corn stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. have been 
virtually depleted as the result of or- 
ders placed for over 700 cars to be 
distributed in drouth areas of the South. 
Corn being used for this purpose came 
from sales to the WFA by farmers last 
summer and fall under the program 
which promised sellers the difference in 
the prevailing market price and any 
advance up to a specified date. 

On Nov. 1 the CCC was reported to 
own 1,331,000 bus of corn, compared 
with 1,126,000 bus a month earlier. 
Stocks at the first of the year totaled 
31,500,000 bus. 

The CCC corn is being distributed by 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency field 
representatives. Orders have all been 
forwarded to the Chicago office which 
in turn releases corn to the AAA which 
then has the authority to allocate the 
grain, 





There has been some speculation as 
to how the WFA will obtain the 52,- 
000,000-bu stockpile of corn by July 1, 
which the WPB requested as an emer- 
gency reserve for processors. It is re- 
ported that the CCC plans no buying 
program and the WFA has no means 
for obtaining such supplies. 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was host to a group of nutri- 
tion leaders in the Twin Cities area on 
Dec. 16 at a banquet featuring soya-forti- 
fied foods. 
cluded Red Cross nutrition workers, Uni- 


Members of the group in- 


versity of Minnesota home economists 
and dietitians, hospital dietitians and home 
economists from public utilities and the 
press. The purpose of the meeting was to 


give these nutrition people an opportunity 
to eat a variety of foods fortified with 
Commander-Larabee’s new high-protein 
soy flour Vivasoy, and to learn more of 
the importance the soybean will play in 


the American diet. The following foods 
on the menu were all fortified with Viva- 
soy: Soup, meat loaf, mashed potatoes, 
muffins, pumpkin pie (custard and crust). 

In the first row in the picture are: 
R. F. Wittgraf, Commander-Larabee ad- 





NUTRITION FOLKS GUESTS OF MILLING COMPANY , * 





representative; Mrs. Charles 
Hymos, Red Cross nutrition committee, 
Hennepin County; Dr. J. W. Hayward, 
director of the department of nutritional 
research, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co; N. 
J. Quinn, Commander-Larabee vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen Hicher, Red Cross nu- 
tritional committee, Hennepin County; 
Dr. Ralph Bohn, food research technician, 
Commander-Larabee; R. W. Goodell, 
president, Commander-Larabee. 


vertising 





KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 
TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—T. A. O’Sullivan, 
head of the grain division for Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and A. D. Thom- 
ason, Root Grain Co., have been nom- 
inated for the office of second vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
the significant contest each year, as 
succession to presidency is usually auto- 
matic. 

E. E. Klecan is the present first vice 
president and E. R. Jessen, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., is second vice president. C. 
B. Wilser, Wilser Grain Co., has been 
nominated for the presidency, but tra- 
ditionally by election time the first vice 
president is unopposed for the presi- 
dent’s chair. 

Six directors will be chosen. Those 
nominated are: R. J. Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co; E. G. Wallingford, Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co; Loren W. Johnson, 
Cargill, Inc; George L. Davis, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co; R. D. Crawford, Farmer’s 
Union Jobbing Association; F. T. Kane, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co; Glen F. Hilts, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co; L. S. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co; W. R. Smith, Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co; B. J. O’Dowd, 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co; M. L. Gear, 
Kansas Elevator Co; W. B. Young, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Directors of the grain clearing com- 
pany and members of the arbitration 
committee also will be selected. Elec- 
tion will be Jan. 4. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—More than 40 allied 
tradesmen attended the annual Christ- 
mas party of the Wisconsin Flour, Bak- 
ers & Allied Trades Association at the 
Wisconsin Club, Dec. 17.  Entertain- 
ment included a 45-minute Christmas 
carol recital by 25 members of the St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church boys’ choir. 
Each member attending was also pre- 








sented with a shopping bag of products 
handled by the various members of the 
organization. The following committee 
chairmen were announced by President 
Ed Zierfuss: Sam Lovett, membership ; 
William Burbach, flour; Leonard P. 
Kenney, demonstration, and Ed Timm, 
program. The club voted to donate $25 
to the Milwaukee USO to aid in this 
servicemen’s center Christmas observ- 
ance. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Minn.—Shipments_ of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during No- 
vember amounted to 83,430 tons, screen- 
ings 7,980 and linseed meal 26,520. Ship- 
ments for the crop year, Aug. 1 to Nov. 
30, were: millfeed 320,820 tons, screen- 
ings 29,430, linseed meal 99,360. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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FOUR CHARGED IN THEFT 
OF $50,000 BAKERY FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—The arrest of three 
men and a woman on the specific charge 
of the alleged theft of $170 worth of 
flour from the ‘Hanscom Baking Corp., 
of Astoria, L. 1. brought to light the 
loss of about $50,000 worth of flour by 
the corporation since last April. 

Mrs. Rose Cutler and Louis Seiden, 
of the Seiden Trucking Co., Theodore 
Thayer, receiving clerk for the bakery, 
and Wade Reeder, a truck driver, were 
placed under arrest on Dec. 16 at the 
office of the district attorney of Long 
Island City, alleged to have stolen large 
amounts of flour by short weight de- 
liveries. 

According to the charges Reeder 
would deliver the flour to the bakery 
and Thayer would certify the amounts 
as correct although the actual deliveries 
were short. It was charged that the 
stolen flour would then be resold and 
the four defendants would share in the 
money realized therefrom. 





DISASTROUS FIRE SWEEPS 
EARLE-CHESTERFIELD MILL 


Asuevitte, N. C.—The Earle-Chester- 
field Mill Co., Asheville, N. C., has re- 
ceived authority from the War Produc- 
tion Board to start reconstruction of its 
plant which was almost totally destroyed 
by fire on Dec. 13. Damage, including 
the heavy loss of stocks of feedstuffs, 
has been estimated at $250,000 to $300,- 
000. J. Dan Earle, Sr., president of 
the company, reported that fire, smoke 
and water may have caused from 75% 
to a total loss in feed stocks. All of 
the equipment in the feed mill was de- 
stroyed, but some of the machinery in 
the flour mill can be salvaged or sup- 
plemented. The reconstruction — will 
start at the earliest possible moment. 
In the meantime, the company is em- 
ploying other manufacturing facilities 
to make its products. ‘ 
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DULUTH SCHEDULES ELECTION 

DuturH, Minn.—Annual election of 
the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing 
Association will be held Jan. 4, 1944, 
to elect two directors to serve three 
years each. Present directors are George 
Barnum, Jr., W. R. McCarthy, G. H. 
Spencer, B. T. Dinham, F. B. Mitchell, 
H. B. Stoker and H. W. Wilson. Those 
whose terms expire are Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Stoker. 
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OUTPUT OF BREWERS’ DRIED 
GRAIN DOWN IN NOVEMBER 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The November 
output of brewers’ dried grains was 17,- 
300 tons according to the Food Distri- 
bution Administration. This figure com- 
pares with 20,400 tons in the previous 
month of October and 15,700 tons in 
November, 1942. The figures for No- 
vember, 1943, are preliminary. 
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SECOND LARGEST MOVEMENT 
FROM CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 


Wiynipeeac, Man.—The second largest 
movement of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur was completed at the 
close of navigation on Dec. 12. The 
total lake movement was only about 10,- 
000,000 bus less than the all-time record 
established in the 1928 shipping season 
when normal transportation conditions 
existed. 

As at Oct. 1 it was estimated that 
153,000,000 bus of grain would have to 
be available at the lakehead to meet re- 
quirements of boats which would arrive 
before the close of navigation and the 
all-rail movement from the lakehead to 
eastern Canada. This meant that about 
73,000,000 bus of grain would have to 
be moved from country elevators to 
Fort William and Port Arthur to sup- 


plement stocks of grain at the lakehead 


as at Oct. 1. When navigation closed 
on Dee. 12 total shipments out of the 
lakehead between Oct. 1 and Dec. 12 
amounted to 153,200,000 bus, and during 
the same period shipments from country 
elevators to the lakehead amounted to 
$3,000,000 bus. 
gram planned for the last 10 weeks of 
navigation on the Great Lakes was com- 


The vast shipping pro- 


pleted. 100%, and was only accomplished 
through perfect co-ordination of effort 
all along the line. 

Clearances for the season of naviga- 
tion this year were made up of 1,677 
cargoes aggregating 343,914,631 bus of 
all grains as compared with the record 
movement in 1928, of 385,601,444 bus 
carried in 1,568 bottoms. The follow- 
ing table shows the quantities of each 
grain moved during the season of navi- 
gation for 1928 and 1943: 


SEASON OF NAVIGATION 
1928 1943 
TOR, DUE ccaciee 311,586,742 246,159,212 
TER, BOB cscccvces 22,825,152 39,406,385 
Barley, bus ...... 36,283,632 44,034,116 
BAO, WER accccccus 10,116,089 5,439,160 
Flaxseed, bus .... 4,249,829 8,875,758 


During the last few days of naviga- 
tion, terminal elevators loaded out every 
bushel of grain which could be shipped; 
and unloaded, cleaned and shipped cars 
of grain on arrival from country eleva- 
tors. When the last boats were cleared 
there remained less than 14,000,000 bus 
of all kinds of grain at the lakehead, 
and only about 6,000,000 bus of wheat, 
including out-of-condition grain 
could not be shipped. 

Since Aug. 1, shipments of all grains 
out of country elevators have amounted 
to 220,000,000 bus, as compared with 
120,000,000 for the same period a year 
ago. Actual shipments out of country 
elevators during the present crop year 
have exceeded deliveries by producer to 
over 20,000,000 bus, Supplies of wheat 
for the United Kingdom for the winter 
months were included in the movement 
as well as urgent winter food require- 
ments for eastern Canada and_ the 
United States. 

While the shipping emergency of the 
last 10 weeks has been met, new prob- 


which 





It will now be neces- 


lems lie ahead. 


sary to restock the lakehead with grain 
during the winter wonths in order to 
have an adequate supply on hand for the 
opening of navigation and in order to 
continue regular shipments to eastern 
Canada. Provision also has to be made 
to move substantial quantities of grain 
to the Pacific Coast to replace stocks 
of wheat which have been sold. With 
terminal stocks of grain at the lowest 
level in years, the movement of wheat 
from country elevators must be continu- 
ous if demand for Canadian grains is 
to be met in full. 
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CANADA’S CROP TESTING 
PLAN ENTERS 14TH YEAR 


Winnirec, Man.—The Crop Testing 
Plan sponsored by the Searle Grain Co., 
the Home Grain Co. and the Midland 
Pacific Grain Corp., will shortly start 
on its fourteenth year of activity. The 
plan is a method for the improvement 
of the quality of wheat and other crops. 
Since its inception about 180,000 farm- 
ers’ fields have been tested. 
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CORN MEAL SCARCE IN WEST 

Vancouver, B. C.—Shortages of corn 
meal show scant signs of improvement, 
but other grain made from 
wheat, rye, flax and oats are in abun- 
dant supply. Aside from its use as a 
cereal food corn meal in its coarser 
forms has been widely used in this area 
as a poultry feed, and the scarcity will 
hit poultrymen hard. United States 
selling prices are higher than the ceil- 
ings at which Canadian mills are per- 
mitted to sell. Importations have now 
been cut off from South Africa and 
South America due to the shortage of 
shipping space, and little corn suitable 
for manufacturing corn meal is grown 
in Canada. 


cereals, 
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MR. MATHIESON’S BIRTHDAY 

Wiynireao, Man.—On his seventieth 
birthday anniversary, Dec. 17, George 
S. Mathieson was presented with a silver 
tray by his colleagues on the council 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The 
presentation was made by the presi- 
dent, Alexander Christie. Mr. Mathie- 
son is a former president of the ex- 
change and the only member to hold 
office for two consecutive terms. 
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BACK FROM BANK MEETING 
Vancouver, B. C.—E. E. Buckerfield, 
president of Buckerfield’s, Ltd., grain 
and feed, has returned from Toronto 
where he attended, as a director, the 
annual general meeting of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada. 
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AVERAGE PROTEIN CONTENT 13.5% 
Wiynipec, Man.—The average protein 

content of the 1943 crop of western Ca- 

nadian hard red spring wheat is 18.5%, 

according to the final estimate released 





by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Laboratory. This figure is 0.7% higher 
than the corresponding figure for 1942 
and 0.2% lower than the average for 
the protein surveys made by the lab- 
oratory during each of the past 17 years. 
A comparison of the 1943 and 1942 levels 
for each of the provinces follows: Mani- 
toba, 13.1 and 13%; Saskatchewan, 13.8 
and 12.9%; Alberta, 13.1 and 12.4%. 
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TO STOP ACREAGE REDUCTION 
Winnirec, Man.—It is the present in- 
tention of the Dominion government to 
discontinue the $2 an acre payment for 
wheat acreage reduction in 1944, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Agricultural 
Minister Gardiner. However, this will 

require the approval of parliament. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS D. BRODIE 

WinnireG, Man.—Thomas D. Brodie, 
assistant manager of the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing 
Association, died here last week in his 
seventy-fourth year. Brodie had been 
with the clearing association for at least 
25 years. 
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AT VANCOUVER OFFICE 
Vancouver, B. C. After conferring 
with officials in the company’s branch 
office here, Reid Ellison, general man- 
ager of Ellison Milling & Grain Co., has 
returned to his headquarters at Leth- 
bridge, Alta. 
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BRITAIN’S BAKERY POPULATION 

Lonpon, Ene.—According to recently 
published statistics, there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 bakers and confectioners 
in Great Britain and northern Ireland, 
of whom 26,000 are producers of bread. 





NEW REGULATIONS AGAINST 
FALSE FOOD DESCRIPTION 


Lonvon, Eno.—New regulations are 
being introduced to protect the consun- 
er against false and misleading clainis 
regarding the quality of foodstuffs. 

In future it will be an offense ‘o 
display a label which falsely descrilvs 
any food, whereas, formerly, a sale hid 
to be made first. It also will be on 
offense to affix a label or to publish «in 
advertisement which falsely describes or 
is calculated to mislead not merely s 
to the nature, substance or quality of 
a food, but as to its nutritional or 
dietary value. Where it is claimed that 
food contains vitamins and minerals the 
label must bear a quantitative disclosure 
of these active ingredients. 

To obtain technical assistance in fixing 
food standards where they have becoie 
urgently necessary because of wartiine 
lack of supplies and a consequent din- 
ger of a reduction of the quality of cer- 
tain manufactured foods, the Minister 
of Food has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
Health, the government’s chemists’ (le- 
partment, and of public analysts noin- 
inated by the Society of Public Analysts 
and other analytical chemists. 

In general, pre-packed articles of 
food will require to bear a label indi- 
cating the name and address of the 
packer, the common or usual name (if 
any) of the food, the minimum quan- 
tity of food contained in the package, 
the common or usual names (but not the 
proportions) of the ingredients of the 
food. However, the disclosure of the 
ingredients will not be required in the 
case..of foods for which a standard is 
prescribed under the regulations, 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
OF JOSEPH RANK 


By C. F. G. Raikes 


European Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lonpon, Ene.—Joseph Rank, whose 
death in his 90th year was announced 
recently, undoubtedly was the largest, 
richest and most successful individual 
miller ever known in the world. In the 
United States there exist milling com- 
panies with a larger milling capacity, 
but no single miller has ever controlled 
such a large output as did Joseph Rank 
before the formation of the present 
company, known as Ranks, Ltd. 

About the year 1901, shortly after I 
had become a member of the staff of 
Tue NorTHwesterN MItier, at Minne- 
apolis, William C. Edgar came to my 
desk and asked me to come down to the 
Club Room to meet an English miller 
and his son who had called at our office. 
In this way I first met Joseph Rank 
and‘his son, James. The latter had only 
recently left school and accompanied his 
father on his trip to the United States 


in order to study with him the flour 
milling methods in America. At tiiat 
time James was a typical English school 
boy, with rosy cheeks and a somewhat 
shy manner with the people he met. 

I was delegated to take Mr. Rink 
and his son on a round of visits to the 
larger milling concerns. Mr. Rask’s 
greatest surprise was that he was shown 
over their plants. At that time this was 
never done in England. Wherever Mr. 
Rank went he saw everything that was 
worth seeing in the flour milling incus- 
try. Apparently, however, he was not 
favorably impressed, for in a newspaper 
interview published upon his return to 
England he said the mills he had seen 
in America were nothing but a lot of 
“rattle traps,” and that the machiiery 
“should have been thrown on the scrap 
heap long ago.” 

The last time I saw Mr. Rank he was 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Telephone 85991 





are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 









Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 














“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Every baker 
who bakes it 


will tell you 


what a fine baking 


job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* 






The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansaa City, Missouri 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard; dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 











BAKERY FLOURS 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 

Toledo 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 
New York Nashville Peoria 
Chicago nid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Columbus Cedar Rapid Winni 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


port Flours. 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. M. CHILTON, Poa Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 





trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


CSS 





Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 





GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 











Just theeream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Cremo” 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Cannon Valley 


IS MILLING 
Good Dependable 


spring wheat flour under 
rigid Laboratory and 
Bake Shop Control. 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


4 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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84 and he seemed to derive much pleas- 
ure in recalling the events of that trip 
to the United States and of telling me 
how he happened to decide on building 
He said: 

“Week after week I used to read in 
the trade papers of the regular weekly 
arrival of some 70,000 sacks of imported 


a mill in London. 


flour in London and I just made up my 
mind that I was going to have a share 
of that trade and, eventually, I got it.” 

When 
“Joe” Rank was going to build a mill in 
London many of his fellow 
thought it would be a costly experi- 


it was first announced that 


millers 


ment. They were wrong, as the new mill 
steadily increased its trade in the Lon- 
don area and, eventually, the Rank in- 
terests acquired control of the group of 
some 12 London mills known as the As- 
Flour Millers, Ltd. 
After the purchase of this group of 
mills most of the mills were shut down 


sociated London 


and their capacity used as a quota, 
under the Millers Mutual Association, 
for building a new modern mill at the 
dockside in London, where wheat and 
flour could be more economically han- 
dled than was possible at the sites of 
the old mills. 

James V. Rank, who will now be head 
of the company, will undoubtedly prove 
to be as successful as his father. Since 
the beginning of the war he has been 
director of the imported cereals divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food and has 
turned over his beautiful home to the 
government. It is from there that all 
the. imported wheat and flour is pur- 
chased for the United Kingdom. 

¥ ¥ 
The Great Mill Builder 

From very small beginnings Joseph 
Rank built up a milling business which 
is capable of providing one seventh of 
the flour used throughout the United 
Kingdom, about 12,000,000 bbls per year. 
He was born in a cottage adjoining his 
father’s windmill in Hull, Yorkshire, in 
1854, and at 14 years of age began as- 
sisting his father in the mill. Recount- 
ing early experiences he once said: 

“T started mending bags and sweeping 
floors. There was no overtime in milling 
then and we had to work as long as the 
wind blew. On Saturdays, if there were 
no wind, we were allowed off at 6 p.m.” 

He remained with his father until he 
was about 20, when he launched out by 
taking a position in the north of Scot- 
land. However, the illness of his father 
caused him to return’ within 
months, and he took charge of the mill, 
buying the wheat and milling the flour, 
though, strange to say, was not permit- 


seven 


ted to visit his father’s customers. 

In 1875, when he was 21, he started 
business on his own account, again with 
a windmill, on the other side of Hull. 
This mill contained three pairs of stones 
and for a long time he was his own 
buyer, salesman, bookkeeper, wheat mix- 
er and foreman. A year or so later he 
entered into an arrangement with a 
miller in the neighborhood to rent his 
mill, but the refusal of the owner to 
install the newest machinery resulted in 
Mr. Rank’s erecting and equipping his 
own plant, thé Alexandra Mill, Hull, 
which started up on April 1, 1885. By 
this time three roller mills were being 
operated in Hull. 

His next big venture was the build- 
ing of the Clarence Flour Mill, at Hull, 
which was the first mill to be equipped 
with a quayside granary and an intake 











plant from sea-borne craft. This plant, 
started up in 1891, was recently de- 
When it first 
began operating it was one of the most 


stroyed by enemy action. 


up-to-date mills in the country and was 
arranged to accommodate two 30-sack 
(280 lbs) plants, with the customary 
central line of elevators, centrally placed. 
At the commencement only 20 sacks 
were installed. The wheat storage ca- 
pacity was equal to 160,000 bus. The 
motive power consisted of triple expan- 
sion marine type engines of 500 h.p. and 
were the first of the kind to be in- 
stalled in a flour mill. 

On the completion of the Clarence 
Mill Mr. Rank had intended to close 
down the Alexandra Mill, but he found 
that his growing trade was sufficient to 
keep both busy, and within a short time 
he had to add another 20 sacks to the 
Clarence Mill. 

In 1901 Mr. Rank visited America 
with a view to acquainting himself with 
the developments that had taken place 
there in milling, and shortly after his 
return he started on a venture that star- 
tled all his British 
building of a mill in London. 


competitors, the 
About 
the same time he built a mill in Barry, 
near Cardiff, Wales, and the Hull mills 
were being still further enlarged. This 
was in 1904, and in 1912 he started 
building a mill in Birkenhead, near Liv- 
erpool, which was to take care of the 
Irish trade. 
was negotiating for the purchase of 
plants in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Hull. He also built a large mill at 
Southampton, and eventually absorbed a 
group of London mills, known as _ the 
Associated London Flour Millers, Ltd. 
Further ventures included the building 
of a large mill in northern Ireland, at 
Belfast, and in the Irish Free State 
(Eire), with the formation of a subsid- 
iary company known as Ranks (Ire- 
land), Ltd. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN OREGON WHEAT 
LEAGUE HOLDS MEETING 


Tue Daties, OreGon.—Wheat growers 
and farm leaders from all Columbia 





basin counties and grain industry rep- 
resentatives from western Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho attended the recent 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League at The Dalles. 
President Millard R. Eakin urged com- 
mittees of the league to bring out defi- 
nite suggestions for postwar adjust- 
ments in the wheat industry, while doing 
E. H. Leon- 
ard, president of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, reviewed 


everything to win the war. 


the steps being taken by the association 
toward improving the wheat milling va- 
rieties in the Northwest. Officers elected 
by the league are: president, Ray For- 
man; vice president, Lloyd Smith, and 
secretary-treasurer, Charles W. Smith. 
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OPA DELAYS ACTION ON 
CORN MEAL SITUATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
OPA is studying the corn meal price 
situation but no decision has _ been 
reached as to possible action. Unoffi- 





cially, it appears unavoidable to reflect 
new corn prices in corn meal ceilings, 
but officials say that they cannot com- 
mit top policy men to this point of 
view now. 


About the same time he ° 
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Who is this muscleman “Atlas”? Or 
this other exponent of strength, 
“Sandow”’? 





Because if we want to get down to 
case histories, I’ll give ’em a run for 
their money when it comes to 
STRENGTH! 


Yes sir! 





You see, it’s my job to take a beat- 
ing that would lay Sandow or Atlas 
out colder than a roll of icebox 
cookie dough. 


* 
And rise up smiling. 
* 


Which is what I’ve been doing since 
1877. 

* 
I guess that’s why you'll find me in 
the shops of so many particular 
bakers. 


Jyfy 


¢ 
BIG JO | All together 
DIAMOND we're quite a crew to have 
CHIEF JO 10 > around. We'll polish off 
“most any job that needs 
JOSIE doing. 











eZ MEN IN WHITE! 


The Miller: ‘Selected 


Au down the line, men who know wheat 
and flour agree that Dakota Maid is a flour 
even within that ex- 
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The Control Technician 
Maximum uniformity” 


of outstanding merit... 
clusive group of flours made only from selected 
hard spring wheat! And each has his specific 
reason! “It’s scientifically milled to exacting 
requirements,” says the miller. “Maximum uni- 
formity of better baking elements,”. maintains 
“Naturally most nutri- 
“Makes well- 
rounded loaves with that appetizing wheaty 
flavor,” states the baker. Brought together, 


these expert opinions say simply: 


DAKOTA MAID FLOUR HAS A WIDE 
MARGIN OF ALL-AROUND QUALITY 
, . WHICH SPELLS “CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION” FOR YOU, MR. 
BAKER ! 


DAKOTA MAID 
FLOUR s2ix: 


the control technician. 
tious,” contends the dietician. 


The Dietician: ‘Naturally 
most nutritious’ 


The Baker: ‘Makes bread 
they come back for 


MILL & ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LEND-LEASE AND THE FUTURE 
















A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














F. & R.’s 


WK ot FLOUR 


GENUINE 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 








Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 


























Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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OF FOREIGN TRADE 


From an Address by Philip Young, Deputy Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Economic Administration, Before the Recent 
Annual Convention of the National Foreign Trade Council 


LL of us, I am sure, look forward 

A to the time when international 

trade will take its rightful place 

in the commerce of the nations and will 

make for a better way of life in those 

countries enlightened enough to believe 
in world trade. 

We honestly believe that the experi- 
ence and intelligent self-interest of for- 
eign traders, and the authority and 
broad knowledge of world affairs that 
exists in the government can be hitched 
together in an unbeatable United States 
team to develop and carry out a real- 
istic powerful foreign economic pro- 
gram. . . . 

Briefly this is the United States trade 
picture today. In surveying the scene, 
we must remember two factors: first, 
that we live and trade for the moment 
in a smaller world than prewar, and 
secondly, that lend-lease is not engaged 
in trade for trade’s sake. Our present 
trading world has grown smaller through 
the loss of important markets in Europe 
and the Far East. These were lost, not 
to lend-lease, but to the enemy. In this 
smaller trade world, lend-lease and com- 
mercial trade exist side by side. Lend- 
lease is interested only in getting those 
kinds of goods and materials essential 
to the war to the people that need 
them, where and when they are needed. 
The whole of the remaining field of sup- 
ply is left to private trade. As a re- 
sult, in the first half of this year, com- 
mercial cash exports to the areas still 
open to trade, even completely exclud- 
ing lend-lease shipments and cash mili- 
tary shipments, are running at an an- 
nual rate of 105% of their prewar levels. 

Lend-lease exports are destined to 
those places which are a part of the 
fighting front or which are directly re- 
lated to the maintenance of a fighting 
front. Thus you will find that the great 
preponderance of lend-lease goods go 
to the United Kingdom, to the Soviet 
Union, to Egypt, to Australia and other 
actual theaters of operation. There are 
practically no lend-lease shipments to 
Canada, South America and other parts 
of the western hemisphere. 

Again you will find that in the field 
of heavy machinery and tools, foodstuffs, 
petroleum products, and iron and steel, 
—all direct war goods—lend-lease ship- 
ments predominate; whereas, lend-lease 
exports of rubber manufactures, textiles, 
wood and paper, light machinery, chem- 
icals and fertilizers, are negligible. 

Thus the general results of an over-all 
trade analysis today indicate that United 
States foreign trade is on the way in 
and not on the way out. Considering 
the obstacles overcome, that statement 
alone is a trbiute to the ability and 
drive of private enterprise in the United 
States foreign trade field. When the 
war ends, when trade can be returned 
to its normal channels, much of the 
business that you have developed during 
this difficult period will survive, and will 
be added to that which the Japs and 
Nazis now have, but which will be re- 
covered when victory is won. . . 

I can tell you this about commercial 


trade in French North and West Africa. 
After prolonged discussions among th« 
various interested departments of this 
government, a definite United States 
proposal for the resumption of private 
commercial foreign trade to this area 
has been arrived at. This proposal does 
not contemplate unlimited and unre- 
stricted exports and imports—shipping 
and supplies are still too critical for 
that. Nor does it contemplate the con 
plete elimination of government-to-go\ 
ernment dealings from the picture. But 
it does contemplate that private enter- 
prise in much of the foreign trade field 
will be able again to function, subject 
only to necessary wartime controls. 

This proposal was presented sone 
weeks ago to the United States gov- 
ernment autorities in North Africa. 
They presented it to the French goy- 
ernment authorities. Its consummation 
awaits only the conclusion of their ne- 
gotiations and, following that, the sct- 
ting up of the necessary control ma- 
chinery. 
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MAY ADD FREIGHT COST 
ON DULUTH SCREENINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—OPA has ruled 
that in the case of a mixed feed manu- 
facturer who buys feed screenings at 
Duluth for use in his production plant 
in Minneapolis, transportation charges 
at the lowest applicable carload rate 
may be added when the manufacturer 
computes the “cost” of the screenings 
used to determine his mixed feed ceiling 
price, according to formula stated in the 
feed screenings regulation. 

OPA originally established identical 
domestic maximum prices for the two 
base points of Duluth and Minneapolis 
on the expectation that Canadian screen- 
ings would come into this country via 
Duluth below the ceiling to allow for 
freight charges for delivery at Minne- 
apolis at the ceiling price. 

Fort William dealers, however, have 
been selling to Duluth at the full ceiling 
price there. Minneapolis feed manufac- 
turers could not pass on the cost of 
freight charges from Duluth in their 
selling prices of mixed feeds and have 
been forced to absorb them. 

Similarly, this situation has _ been 
penalizing buyers not only in Minneap- 
olis but also at other United States 
points buying via Duluth. . To correct 
this condition, OPA also ruled that if 
the mixed feed plant is situated in area 
“C” and screenings are obtained in Du- 
luth, freight charges may be added from 
Duluth rather than from Minneapolis 

Area “C” includes all the United 
States east of the Mississsippi River, 
plus the states of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, ~\r- 
kansas and Louisiana. 

To provide for another contingency, 
OPA also ruled that if a Duluth buyer 
must purchase through Minneapolis, he 
may add the freight charge from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth to his ceiling price. 

Action was taken through amendment 
No. 1 to MPR 417, effective Dec. 2, 194. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer 

FRANK A. THEIS, President 7S you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ; 

A. 3. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


-] SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














2 PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
‘ optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
. B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
I- levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











* || EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ baits ceracity, 5000 Barrels. New Ulm, Minn. 








> Jones-HerretsaTEeR Construction Co. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5° 10", 
ce. Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
PA 600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missour! DAILY CAPACITY 2, 100 BARRELS 
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DR. STROWD RECOVERS 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 


National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, Nashville, who caused some 
alarm by an acute attack of illness dur- 


ing a_ recent meeting in St. 


Louis, has recovered. The doctor be- 


subsidy 


lieves his fainting spell resulted from 
a temporary abnormally low sugar con- 
tent in the blood which was caused by 
an attack of food poisoning a few days 
prior to the St. Louis meeting. 


GRANDCHILD IN INDIA 


J. C. Regier, president of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., received 
a cable last week telling of the arrival 
of a grandchild at the home of his 
Harold Ratzlaff, whose 


husband is a medical missionary sta- 


daughter, Mrs. 
tioned at Champa, India. Mr. Regier 
himself is unhappily confined to a hos- 
pital at Hutchinson, Kansas, following 
a heart attack. 


ATTENDS CHEMISTS’ MEETING 
Cc. W. 
research 


Ofelt, a cereal chemist on the 
staff of the 
research laboratory at Peoria, Ill, at- 


federal regional 
tended the meeting of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists while in Minneapolis Dec. 17. 


COMPANY'S CHRISTMAS 

The combined office forces of the Best 
Foods, Inc., and the Standard Milling 
Christmas 
party at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Dec. 17. The 
started early in the afternoon with a 


Co. were entertained at a 


Chicago, on festivities 
cocktail party followed by a luncheon 
and dancing. 


IN OLD ARIZONA 

Charles W. Sherman, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Sherman are enjoying a several weeks’ 
vacation in Arizona. 


OPERATION SUCCESSFUL 

Joseph C. Beaven, president, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, successfully under- 
went a major operation on Dec. 17. He 
is at the Evanston (Ill.) Hospital. 


AT CHRISTMAS PARTY 

W. H. O'Keefe, Minneapolis, and R. 
M. Ague, Pittsburgh, of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and George E. Man- 
schot, of Kern & Manschot, Milwaukee, 
were in Chicago last week and attended 
the joint Christmas party of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distributors 
and the Bakers Courtesy Club the eve- 
ning of Dec. 16. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: J. L. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind; W. S. Allen, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation, Washington. 


DEATH OF MOTHER 

A. L, Ingram, of the Chicago office of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was called to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, on Dec. 14 by the 
death of his mother. 
ADVANCEMENTS 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 


Kansas, announces election of Roy E. 


Pa 


Hughes, for the past 27 years traffic 
manager for the company, to the posi- 
tion of assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. P. W. Allee, formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Hughes, has been appointed 
traffic manager. 


SADDENED VISIT 


Jones, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, and his two children stayed in 


Harry L. 


Kansas City several days last week after 
the funeral of Mrs. Jones on Dec. 15. 
WEST COAST TRIP 

Walter S. Johnson, of Johnson-Her- 
bert Co., Chicago, left on a trip to Los 
Angeles, Cal., to spend a few months 
with his daughter. 


HOLIDAY WITH SON 

I.. C. Chase, vice president, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, is spending 
the Christmas 


holiday with his son, 


Richard, in Chicago. 
HANDLES TROOP TRAINS 
John K. 
nected with the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, and with other south- 


Durst, for many years con- 


western mills, is now handling 


trains for the Pullman Co. 


troop 


CONVALESCING 

Frank B. Archer, Atlanta, Ga., flour 
broker, is now recovering from an 11- 
week illness at his home. 


ON NEW JOB 
Mason B. owner of 


Russell Milling Co., visited 
Kansas City for two days last week be- 


McVeigh, new 
(Kansas) 





fore continuing on to Russell to take 
active charge of the concern. Mr. Mc- 
Veigh resigned from Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, recently after having been asso- 
ciated with that flour brokerage organi- 
zation for 14 years. 


CAMP REUNION 
C. Stuart Broeman, president, Ameri- 


Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Broeman are in Champaign, Ill, during 


can Bakeries Co., 


the Christmas season for a reunion with 
: 
their son, C, Stuart, Jr., an army stu- 


dent at the University of Illinois. 


HOME TOWN CHRISTMAS 

J. H. Hayes, New York flour broker, 
is spending the Christmas holidays in 
his home town of Omaha. Before re- 
turning East, he will stop off in Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
AT HOME OFFICES 

L. J. 
and wheat flour sales in New York for 
Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has left for a visit to the 


Boucher, connected with durum 
the Commander-Larabee 


home offices. 


A CORRECTION 

Henry W. Newton, a recent visitor in 
the New York market, should have been 
listed as treasurer and manager of the 
Cc. F. &- W. H. Strickler Milling Co., of 
Lebanon, 
mills in the state, and not with the City 
Flouring Mills, owned by E. Strickler’s 
Sons, but now idle. 


Pa., one of the oldest flour 


SUGAR BOWL PLANS 
Charles R. 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, visited 


Roberts, vice president, 


the East during the middle of December. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Roberts. 
The two of 


New Orleans on New Year’s Day, com- 


them will be present in 


bining business with pleasure as specta- 





* A FARM BOY GOES TO MILL * 





Sixteen-year-old Carston Fugl, Verona, N. D., was sent to Minneapolis for 
a week’s December vacation by his father for excellent work on an 800 acre 
wheat farm last summer. He was shown through the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
“A” Mill, and stopped for a chat with Ed Clark, 83-year-old veteran of the Pills- 


bury milling staff, who told him how flour was made. 


There the photographer 


caught them. E. H. Mirick, president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and a Pillsbury vice president, took the lad into the wheat pit, and Robert N. 
McCaull, head of Pillsbury’s wheat selection department, showed him how wheat 
samples are mixed preparatory to laboratory tests. Carston was in danger of be- 
ing converted from a good farmer into some kind of miller. 
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tors at the Tulsa-Georgia Tech football 
game in the Sugar Bowl. 


ADDED DUTIES 

Lawrence C. Bassett, manager of the 
Worcester, Mass., branch of Sands, Tay- 
lor & Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., has 
also been made manager of the firm’s 
retail store sales division. Another new 
appointment in the company is that of 
Wallace L. 
bakery sales division. 


Ensor as manager of the 


STOCK OFFER 

Guy A. Thomas, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., with 
headquarters in Denver, is in Minne- 
apolis, for the Christmas holidays. In- 
cidental with his visit, press announce- 
ment is made that his company is offer- 
ing for sale, through an underwriting 
group, 70,000 shares of $3 cumulative no 
par preferred stock at $52.50 per share. 


CHRISTMAS IN ST. LOUIS 

Walter H. Tarling, who recently re. 
tired from the superintendency of the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapotis, 
will spend the Christmas holidays in St. 
Louis, Mo., with relatives and friends 





OspiITUARY + + 





VICTOR E, KRANTZ 

Victor E. Krantz, for more than 20 
years connected with the Standard Mill- 
ing Co,, died at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the evening of Dec. 14, aged 59. Mr. 
Krantz, following his retirement from 
the Standard Milling Co. on Oct. 1, vis- 
ited his oldest son, who is an instructor 
in the army air corps at Blytheville, 
Ark., and then went to Salt Lake City, 
his old home. He had not been in good 
health for some time, having suffered 
trouble. Mr. Krantz was 
born in Sweden, and came to this coun- 


with heart 
try as a boy with his 
the staff of 
Milling Co., as a sales representative, 


parents. He 
joined the Southwestern 
after having been in the bakery busi- 
He traveled in the Mid- 
dle West, and made his home at Rock- 


ness in Utah. 


ford, Ill., until his retirement on Oct. 1. 
He is survived by his widow and tliree 


sons. 


WILLIAM J. CRAWLEY 


Wiliam J. Crawley, head of the Wolf 
Flour Cartage Co., Chicago, died Dec. 
13, following an illness of several months. 
Mr. Crawley was a member of the Chi- 
eago Association of Flour Distributors, 
and had worked with the local flour 
distributing trade for many years. He 
is survived by his widow, five sons, two 
of them in the armed forces, and t!ireé 
daughters. 


F. J. BETTEN 
F. J. Betten, 83, who had been with 


the Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
* 


for 54 years, most of that time a> 5 
perintendent, died Dec. 14. Mr. Betten 
had been a member of the Associ tion 
of Operative Millers since that organiza 
tion was founded, and participated ac 
tively in its work. 


BENJAMIN H. DIDAWICK 


Benjamin H. Didawick proprietor of 
the old Pierce Mill in Rock Creek Park, 
Va., died recently in Washington, D. € 
at the age of 66. The Pierce Mill, the 
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last of eight which once stood on Rock 
Creek, turned out old stoneground whole 
wheat and buckwheat flour and cornmeal, 
and counted many public officials among 
its patrons. Carl Sandburg, in his “Lin- 
colna—the War Years,’ 
war-weary president, when he wanted to 


’ 


mentions that the 


retire to a quiet spot, would occasionally 
ride horseback to the Pierce Mill. 


HERMAN MALCHOW 

Herman Malchow, retired president of 
the American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, died 
in a’private hospital in Miami, Fla., on 
Dec. 15. 
ill health for many years. 
tired in 1927 and continued to maintain 
his residence in Atlanta. 


He was 85 and had been in 
He was re- 


MRS. ELIZABETH PAULSEN 

Mrs. Elizabeth Paulsen, 63, co-founder 
with her husband, Arthur E., of the 
Paulsen Bakery, Inc., 5205 West North 
13 fol- 
Besides her 


Avenue, Milwaukee, died Dec. 
lowing a two-week illness. 
husband, she is survived by a daughter, 
two sisters and two brothers. 


MRS. JULIAN M. LIVINGSTON 

Mrs. Julian M. Livingston, died on 
Dec. 13. Her husband retired as presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., New 
York, some time ago. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Institute of Baking. 


THOMAS J. GANNON 

Thomas J. Gannon, operator of Gan- 
non’s Bakery, Worcester, Mass., for 35 
years, died recently at his home. Born 
in England, he came to America as a 
youth and entered the baking business. 


x * *& * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *k* *&* * 


The George Urban Milling Co. has sent 
to its 
postal card bearing a photograph of a 
plaque erected at the mill a year and a 
half ago. 








dozen employees in service a 


Among the names on the 
plaque are George P. Urban, Jr., a 
captain in the 
Urban, an ensign in the navy. 


* 


Lieut. Harry Wirth, son of George 
Wirth, veteran Pittsburgh bakery owner, 
was killed in action on Nov. 22 while 
fighting with Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth 
Army in Italy, 
and prior to entering the service was a 
partner in his father’s bakery, Oakland, 
Pittsburgh. He was a student at the 
University of Pittsburgh and was com- 
missioned in the infantry at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 
18 months. 


army, and Henry Z. 


He was 32 years of age 


He had been in the army 


* 


For 16 months, Lt, Paul J. Hidding, 
formerly with the Purity Oats Division 
of General Mills, Inc., was attached to 
a naval base in the southwest Pacific. 
During that time he and his crew did 
not have a single day off and they saw 
a great deal of action. Finally orders 
came through for Lt. Hidding to take his 
boat and crew on recreation, after which 
he turned his ship over to his executive 
officer and returned to the United States 
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where he will serve as captain of some 
new ship now being constructed. 
* 

Staff Sgt. Ervin W. Wicklund, for- 
merly of General Mills’ Chicago office, 
had the singing lead in Lowry Field’s 
show, “Strip for Action.” This was one 
of several plays presented by the Lowry 
Field Players, and enjoyed the longest 
run of any show. Besides providing free 
entertainment for the soldiers, the shows 
are staged in Denver, with all profits 
going to the soldiers’ entertainment fund. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cereal Chemists Elect 
C. G. Ferrari Chairman 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Dr. C. G. Fer- 
rari, director of chemical research, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was elected chairman 





of the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, at the 
group’s annual business meeting held 


Dec. 17. Dr. Ferrari succeeds W. G. 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Other officers elected to serve during 
1944 included: Ralph M. Bohn, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., vice chairman; D. 
S. Binnington, General Mills, Inc., sec- 
retary, and Fred Lumsden, King Midas 
Flour Mills, treasurer. 

The question of electing national offi- 
cers of the association by mail ballot 
rather than at the business meeting at 
the annual national convention was dis- 
Betty presi- 
dent of the national association, said 
that, in her 
member to vote on the officers would 


cussed. Dr. Sullivan, 


opinion, allowing each 
be a more democratic way of conducting 
the election since it would provide a 
fair cross-section of all members, rather 
than only those who found it possible 
Mem- 
bers of the Northwest Section, after 
some went on record as 
favoring the mail ballot plan and the 
group will make such a recommendation 


to attend the national convention. 


discussion, 


to the executive committee of the na- 
tional association. 

Since the method of election of offi- 
cers is prescribed in the association’s 
constitution, the proposed change will 
be brought up at the national conven- 
tion next spring. 
asked 
other sections of the association to dis- 


The executive committee has 


cuss the proposed change at their meet- 
ings before the coming national conven- 
tion. The executive committee probably 
will appoint a _ special committee to 
study the different methods of making 
nominations and conducting mail ballot 
elections as followed by other national 
scientific societies. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES W. WRIGHT, FLOUR 
TRADE JOURNALIST, IS DEAD 


Houston, Texas.—Charles W. Wright, 
for many years associated in various 
capacities with the flour, feed and grain 
trades, notably as a trade journalist in 
those fields, died at his home here on 
Dec. 14. Recently he had become office 
manager of the Southern Life Insurance 
Co., prior to which he had assisted with 
the publication of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce Magazine. 

Mr. Wright came to Texas from Min- 
neapolis in 1929 to establish, for the 
Livingston Economic Service, with which 
he had been associated for several years, 
an office designed to serve the rice mill- 
ing industry of Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas. He had entered the Liv- 
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* “BAKER’S JOB ESSENTIAL” IS POSTER THEME x ~* 


Yo 


“A oe YOU, | ‘eS : 
STICK TOIT! ~~ an 08 | STICK 10 YOUR JOB 





oA 


A series of new pin-up posters designed to improve manpower morale and 
retard labor turnover in the nation’s bakeries has been prepared by Red Star 


Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The posters, pictured above, stress the 


essential character of service rendered by bakery employees as a contribution 


to the national war effort, making a patriotic and timely appeal. 
of the series is keyed to the theme “Stick to Your Job.” 
in red and blue on white stock, 10x14 inches in size. 


Each poster 
They are illustrated 
Bakery owners and 


managers who are beset by problems of labor turnover may secure copies of 
these new posters without charge from Red Star branch representatives or by 
writing directly to Red Star’s home office in Milwaukee. 





ingston organization from the field of 
journalism, having been associated with 
various publications in the flour, feed 
and grain industries, among them THe 
For a time he 
conducted Milling & Grain 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ects in Texas claimed his interest in 


NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
News in 
Oil development proj- 


later years. 
In 1934, under the National Recovery 


Administration, Mr. Wright was au- 


thorized to open an office in Dallas, 
Texas, to administer the flour milling 
code in Region No. 6, of which he be- 
came acting administrator. Mrs. Wright 
survives him. 

Mr. Wright was a man of quite un- 
usual gifts in making friendships, and 
for many years during his connection 
with milling and the grain trade in the 
Southwest and Northwest had a wide 


circles of friends in those areas. 





Building. 


Phone GRand 2454 





FOR SALE 


Complete Nordyke & Marmon 
Equipment 
for 500 bbl Flour Mill 


All in Excellent Condition; Now 
Installed in Modern Fire Proof 





Can be easily and 
quickly removed and reinstalled 
as complete unit. 


For Quick Sale and 


Immediate Delivery 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021 Pennsylvania Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales to regular customers 
relatively slow, although reason is as much 
lack of eagerness to sell as the inability to 
buy more. Millers sold up rather close to 
their December volume. They like to hold 
back a small amount of their quota to use 
for needy good customers who might come 
in later in month, With government busi- 
ness reported this week, sales reached 54% 
of capacity, compared with 113% the pre- 
vious week and 47% a year ago. 

Bakery business held back by fact that 
most bakers have contracts several months 
ahead. Family buyers also well stocked, but 
there is enough buying to average down 
old contracts to keep up volume. Family 
prices reduced as result of subsidy; old con- 
tracts harder to move as result, 


Clears tight, in good demand, Running 
time good, Export business nil. 
Quotations Dec. 18: established brands 


family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 


$3.31, first clears $2.90@3, second clear 
2.70@2.80, low grade $2.65@2.75 (clears 
quoted bulk basis). 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 


tive, 7 fair, 8 quiet, 4 slow and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 46 to 90%, 
Oklahoma sales are 62% of capacity. Bak- 
ers took 70% of bookings, family trade 
30%. Operations range 55@85%, averaging 
82%. Quotations Dec. 18: hard wheat short 
patent flour $4.05@4.66, soft wheat short 
patent flour $4.05@4.66, standard patent 
$3.95@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bak- 
ers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 
25% to 150% of capacity. Shipping direc- 


tions on old contracts good. Prices un- 
changed. 

Wichita: Sales about 20%; directions 
from 90% to 100% plus, mills operating 


from 90 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: Small amount sold, complet- 
ing December capacity. Millers marking 
time to see what happens to subsidies after 
Jan. 1. Buyers show little interest. Most 
mills ‘booked up; no sales pressure ex- 
erted; shipping directions pressing. 

Salina: Millers report demand rather slow; 
shipping directions continue to arrive satis- 
factorily. 

Texas: Usual preholiday dullness a factor 
in demand; sales off, probably not averaging 
over 25% or 30% of capacity. Nearly all 
family, mainly for prompt shipment. Sales 
of bakers almost negligible. Operations 
average 80% of capacity, though some units 
running full time. Backlog of bookings 
probably enough to keep most mills run- 


ning until the middle or latter part of 
January. Prices unchanged on family and 
bakers. Clears again higher. Quotations 


Dec. 17: family flour 50's, extra high patent 
$4.40@4.60, high patent $4.15@4.35, stand- 
ard bakers 100's, under 44% ash, $3.52 
(ceiling); first clears, 100’s, family quality, 


clears $3,15@ 
points or 


second 
common 


enriched, $3.30@3.35, 
3.20, delivered Texas 


group 3. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Buying spree over; market 
again quiet. Millers content to take it easy 
for a while. Their books are filled with 
orders, at the right end of the market, and 
directions are pivntiful. What with govern- 
ment orders and trade needs, they will be 
rushed to get December business out on 
time. 

A spattering of delayed business 
early in week, but, since Dec. 17, 
has about ceased, as is customary at this 
time of year. Bookings by spring wheat 
mills last week aggregated 54% of capacity, 
compared with 75% a week earlier and 
120% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 21: established brands 
family flour, enriched .$4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 


received 
inquiry 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Holiday 
dullness prevails; no fresh buying, but mills 
have plenty of shipping directions on hand 
and are hard pressed to keep trade satis- 
fied. Inquiry for feed unabated. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Only steady buying of moderate 
and smaller sized lots. Buyers do not show 
much interest. Only those in need of sup- 
plies take on requirements. Shipping direc- 


tions fairly brisk. Very little business in 
family; deliveries fairly good. Quotations 
Dec. 18: spring top patent $3.57, standard 
patent $3.47, first clear $3.30@3.47, second 
clear $2, family flour $4.56, hard winter 
short patent $3.47@3.57, 95% $3.37@3.50, 
first clear $3.06@3.47, soft winter short 


$4.41@4.72, standard patent $3.50@4.21, first 
clear $3.50@3.70. 

St. Louis: Steady demand from family 
and baker trade for near-by movement, 
Cracker trade booked couple of round lots. 
Scattered bookings of car lot orders, Army 
buying for civilian feeding out of country 
at ceiling prices. Shipment by Jan. 10. 
Hard wheat clears in heavy demand, me- 
dium for soft variety. Trade shortening up 
for end of year. Jobbers report very little 
new business being done. Big bakers not 
buying, small ones taking only immediate 
requirements. Shipping instructions good. 
Quotations Dec. 18: soft wheat baker pat- 
ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.53, family short patent $3.68 
@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first clear 
$2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Most outstanding fact about soft 
wheat milling is scant supply; very little 
soft wheat coming out and doubt frequently 
expressed as to amount back in country 
and likely to be available; some mills run- 
ning as well as they are only because they 
have stock in their elevators. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Selling lost its impetus due to 
another price squeeze and danger of mills 
selling more than December output. Direc- 
tions from regular domestic customers off 
very considerably. This more than com- 
pensated by huge demand from government 
for lend-lease requirements which has kept 
plants crowded with work. Production con- 
tinues at high level, with every indication 
that government orders and production re- 
quirements will fill in every hole left by 
slow domestic trade. First clears remain 
unchanged. Heavy consumer buying report- 
ed everywhere, 

Quotations Dec. 18: spring first patent 
$3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.60, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Only light sales made. Buy- 
ers see nothing to stimulate interest; satis- 
fied with recent placements. Mills not 
pressing for business; many smaller ones 
have already filled their quotas, while oth- 
ers have passed price cellings again and 
are out. Local trade senerally has pur- 
chased in accordance with subsidy curtail- 
ments with medium-sized bakers and job- 
bers chief buyers. Sales of high glutens 
heavy. 

Shipping directions cause concern in some 
quarters,~mills being anxious to keep flour 
moving along smoothly. Permit situation 
at termftnals still in utmost chaos; business 
cannot «proceed regularly because of great 
difficulty of obtaining them. 

With the exception of spring wheat clears, 
prices at ceilings. Low grades offered so 
freely in some cases are a drug on market. 
Sales reported 20@40c below ceilings. Soft 
wheats practically nonexistent, as Pennsyl- 
vania millerg cannot get wheat and Pacific 
Coast grades withdrawn. Some high ratio 
flours available at ceilings, but only in lim- 
ited amounts. 

Quotations Dec. 18: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.45@ 
3.75, Kansas high glutens $3.81@3.87, stand- 
ard patents $3.73@3.77. 

Boston: Sizablg business reported, only 
sales made by beyers in immediate need. 
Total negligible. Mills able to quote, but 





margin of conversion so low they are not 
anxious to do business. Further strength in 
wheat market cut down advantage of sub- 
sidy payments. Buyers, too, in negative 
frame of mind. 

Bakers unimpressed with amendment to 
BMPR on bread prices permitting a pro- 
portionate increase in weight and price. 
Family business slow; demand dull. Quo- 
tations Dec. 18: spring high glutens $3.94 
@3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.64@3.67; 
southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent 
$3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft 
winter patent $4.20@4.22, straights $4.12@ 
4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: General undertone firm, 
with few mills offering. On the other hand, 
jobbers and bakers reluctant to operate to 
any extent and confining operations to small 
lots to satisfaction of current wants. Un- 
certainty over final subsidy policies at 
Washington, results of which trade await- 
ing with keen interest, is of course main 
factor in listless and almost entirely nom- 
inal state of affairs. Quotations Dec. 18: 
spring wheat short patent $3.84, standard 
patent $3.74, hard winter short patent $3.84, 
95% $3.74. 

Pittsburgh: Business slow, limited to small 
lots. Subsidy program developed moderate 
volume of business, with bulk of buying 
handled by northwestern mills. Prices firm 
at ceilings. Buyers not inclined to book 
more than 30 days’ supply. Family flour 
demand slightly improved. Limited amounts 
of hard winters for bread making handled. 


Cake flour still scarce, with rye _ flour 
higher in price and sales materially im- 
proved. Better grades of flour best sellers, 


although only in fair-sized lots. Quotations 
Dec. 18: spring first patent $3.30, spring 
standard $3.70, spring first clear $3.60, hard 
winter short patent $3.80, hard winter $3.70, 
hard winter first clear $3.55, soft winter 
short patent $4.13, soft winter straights 


$4.98, 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Business again slow, with 
sales even in smaller volume than preced- 
ing week. A few fill-in carloads sold, prin- 
cipally southwestern hard wheat flours to 
baking and jobbing trade. Millers complain 


that despite subsidy ceiling gives them a 
narrow margin in which to work. North- 
ern spring.wheat flour sales in limited 


quantities f.o.b. Minneapolis. Pacific and 
midwestern flours also quiet. Shipping di- 
rections good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 18: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, stand- 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, first 
clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter 
wheat family patent $3.75, bakers short 
patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear $3.30; 
soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, straight 
$3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Little business in bakery flour, 
with few scattered sales. After flurry of 
buying following subsidy announcement, a 
number of mills are out of market again 
and expect to remain so for rest of year; 
most buyers not worried, as bookings will 
carry, them well into 1944. No let-up in 
bakers continuing to place shipping direc- 
tions several weeks ahead and of good- 
sized volume. Quietness in family flour, 
not much activity expected in this line until 
after new year; best grades continue in 
strong demand. Wholesale grocers and job- 
bers active, placing shipping orders well 
into future; blenders place orders mostly 
for only immediate needs. 

Quotations Dec. 18: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85; first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.75@3.88, standard pat- 
ent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.65@3.75; family 
short patent $4.75@5.15, fancy patent $4.40 
@4.80, special patent $4.10@4.25, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.70@3.90; soft wheat 95% $4.15 
@4.30, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off 
$3.75@3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20; soft 
wheat family short patent, $4.85@5.15. 

Nashville: Sales few, but have been heavy 
last two months, giving buyers fairly large 
stocks on hand. Most mills still out of 
market since subsidy. Some mills making 
quotations upon request, others indicate they 
have sufficient bookings on hand to give 
them ample running time. Shipping direc- 
tions have fallen off. 

Blenders experiencing usual Christmas 
lull, a little worse than other years. Buy- 
ers, fairly well covered, will not make any 
large sized bookings until around first of 


year. Bakers not making any big pur- 
chases. Fruit cake sales best in years. 
Prices thus far are about unchanged. 


Quotations Dec. 18: soft wheat bakers short 
patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent $4.95@5, 
hard wheat bakers short patent $3.70@3.77, 
soft winter family short patent $5@5.15, 
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standard patent $4.85@5.05, straight $4.70@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets unchanged, mills taking 
but little new domestic business even with 
help of subsidy. Largely due to fact they 
have so much government business ahead 
that they do not care to risk chance that 
they would have to lose out on collecting 
subsidy if they could not deliver within 
120-day limit. Both coast and interior mills 
have excellent bookings ahead, operating as 
near to capacity as labor supply permits 

Portland: Mills generally sold up on De- 
cember grind under subsidy and in no 
position to take on any more business. 
They are shut out from offering January 
shipments to Hawaiian Islands under a 
government request for offers. No Colum- 
bia River mills have offered to sell due to 
subsidy arrangement, 

Interior mills, over ceiling as far as mi<d- 
dle western trade is concerned, devoting 
their efforts to shipping on old contracts 

Quotations Dec. 18: all Montana $3.17, 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem topping $3.17, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.57; whole wheat, 100% $3.57, gra- 
ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Winnipeg: No new export business, put 
mills booked up on export orders as (‘ar 
distant as mid-April. Domestic dem:nd 
continues good and all mills operating at 
capacity. Western mills in market for sup- 
plies of wheat, but indicate some difficulty 
in having desired quantities diverted at 
present owing to heavy rail movemen: to 
East and United States. Quotations Dec 
18: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Flour dealers finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure sufficient ~up- 
plies of hard wheat grinds to satisfy do- 
mestic demand, Up to recently great bulk 
of demand from bakers. 

A decided shortage of soft wheat flour 
has caused housewives who used this grind 
for pastry to switch to top patent flours. 
This has increased store buying but not on 
large scale, 

Recent price-cutting by some stores has 
died down again. Hard wheat flour sup- 
plies on hand ample for immediate de- 
mands. Prices on a cash car basis for 98's, 
cottons, steady; $5.40 for top patents, $5 
for bakers or second patents and $4.9 for 
Vitamin B. 

Very little soft wheat flour coming from 
Ontario mills, only source of supp! in 
Canada since American and Australian im- 
ports were cut off. Price still $7.5" to 
trade. , 

Western flour mills operating at capacity 
levels on export business, confined almost 
entirely to government orders and 
from allied nations. 


those 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 21 


Minneapolis: No let-up in demand; with 
grains advancing and open market ground 
wheat selling freely at $62, in sacks, trade 
wants millfeed at $37.75, but it is almost 
impossible to find even one car for sale. 
Buyers willing to take ground grits, or any 
other feed, providing they can get a few 
tons of millfeed with it. An astonishing 
volume of current production hauled way 
from mills daily by trucks, leaving little to 
be applied against old contracts; offerings 
for forward shipment nil. 

Oklahoma City: No change in prices ot 
in unsatisfied demand for feed; southern 
deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.9! 
@1.95 cwt. For northern deliveries: ran 
mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Supply good but less than de- 
mand; bran and shorts, basis Kansas City 
$36.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend firm 
at ceiling; supply insufficient; bran, mill 
run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; end 


steady; supply inadequate; bran, short- sell- 
ing at ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds suply: 
trend tight at ceiling; supply inadeq ate; 
output practically all going out on ixed 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


2 Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston incinn ash ville 
Spring first patent ......... $608 Be 8.7700 ew oe VE See fo me ee ye ee ee er ee Sees 3.84 $3.84@ 3.87 bec a are vee 
Spring standard patent ..... cooe@ 3.47 --@ 3.34 -@. @ 3.43 «++-@ 38.70 «ee+-@ 3.75 ee coos 8.94 3.74@ 3.77 a cael 
Spring first clear ....... sees 3.30@ 3.47 3.20@ 3.34 errs ree os @ecce +++.@ 3.60 3.45@ 3.75 e oo ccce 3.64@ 3.67 -@. aoe . 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.47@ 3.57 chee wae et -@ 3.58 ....@ 3.80 3.81@ 3.87 ie eae: l!hlhUR re ee 3.70%: 3.77 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.37@ 3.50 ae ee eer congue San cove S70 3.73@ 3.77 cooe@® 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 Pe 00 @ vee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.06@ 3.47 06 seonds 2.90@ 3.00 2.68@ 3.06 ooo e@ 3.55 ves O@eocs er, Pere coon ® @ : oe 
Soft winter short patent ..... 4.41@ 4.72 <ibeess . sxeueine.-" sane vee @ 4.13 ans .+-@ 4.20@ 4.22 .@.. 5.05% 5.10 
Soft winter straight .........  3.50@ 4,21 ++-@. er ee o+ee@ 3.74 s+ ee@ 4,08 oe @ueee ° cone 4.12@ 4.20 er. oe 4.95% 5.0° 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.50@ 3.70 - Pere re. fre 3.32@ 3.75 eo coos ovaneeces --@ 4.02@ 4.05 ie 4.507 4.7! 
PeVO GOUP, WEIS wecccccvcces 3.37@ 3.68 3.55@ 3.65 Tre, Le «++-@ 3.89 ++ ++@ 3.90 3.70@ 3.90 3.70@ 3.80 cses@eeve ae ee 000 @ oer 
Rye flour, dark .............  2.85@ 3.28 ek eee ee oeee@ 3.59 woe | ee ee mea eS sae « écnkeanas A Spe Pein @ <3 

Seattle (98's) Francisco Gyenine’ patent— $ ae 5 et eed Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
p arr rr esos coo e® cscs Spring top patent{..$....@6.30 $....@5.30 Spring exports§.......... ae oe 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 $....@.... Montana ...... eves eves cose coos Spring second pat.f. ....@4.80 fo Ontario 90% patentst.... 
Spring first clear... ....@3.70 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. Reg... cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. {[98-Ilb jutes. §280-Ib cottons. 
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December 22, 1943 


cars; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown. shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. 

Toledo: Unchanged; supply not equal to 
demand and requirements; mills obliged to 
allocate production among customers, with 
production likely to become less as supply 
of soft wheat diminishes. 

Buffalo: Hopes for an alleviation in tight 
situation continued unfulfilled; demand 
greatly in excess of supplies despite heavy 
output; trend firm; supply very tight; bran, 
std. midds., red dog, flour midds., second 
clear and heavy mixed feeds, $41.55. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply small; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter, $45.34; soft winter nominal; 
std. and flour midds. and red dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; supply lim- 
ited; all prices at ceiling, with winter bran, 
spring bran, flour midds., std. midds. and 
red dog quoted at $44.10, nominal. 

Boston: Tight situation continues with no 
prospect of early relief. Buyers who cannot 
obtain millfeeds have to be satisfied with 
government ground wheat which is not plen- 
tiful, and other grains. A few cars of 
bran and shorts coming in from Canadian 
sources; prices unchanged; std. bran, midds., 
mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Atlanta: Urgent demand persists for bran 
and shorts at full ceiling levels, but offer- 
ings scarce; some dealers completely sold 
out. Ground grain offerings curtailed until 
more information is obtained on new price 
regulations. Spot offerings of wheat feeds 
still remain small and considerably below 
trade requirements despite increased output 
in most areas. Allocations of millfeeds to 
recular customers slightly increased and 
mills occasionally offering lots, mostly bran, 
for 30-day shipment; no general offerings; 
bran and gray shorts at ceiling of $46.30@ 
46.80, with ground wheat $67.70, ground 
oats $68.50, ground barley $67.50, rice bran 
$37.40@39.90, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand very good; offerings 
still limited; prices remain at ceilings, both 
bran and shorts $43.30@ 44.30. 

seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$35.50 ton. 

Ogden: Conditions good, with demand 
exceeding supply and trade steady. Trade 
has loosened up a little, with a little more 
stock to offer for local delivery. Quota- 
tions stationary; red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$41.10 per ton, ceiling. California prices 
(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended 
and white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Winnipeg: No change; all supplies in 
excellent demand, with bulk moving to east- 
ern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; prices holding 
at ceiling levels; domestic demand remains 
very active and has been picked recently 
following a short easing off due to con- 
tinued mild weather. Supplies coming from 
western mills in fair quantities and stocks 
ample for current needs. Quotations on a 
cash car brasis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Rye 
showing independent strength, but still be- 
low parity. Mills report fair inquiry, nice 








Merry Christmas 


To You All 


Yours Very Faithfully 


BERT D. INGELS 


| Consulting Cereal Chemist 


111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


volume of business on books, shipping 
directions satisfactory. Quotations have 
advanced 18c cwt. Pure white rye flour 
$3.55@3.65, in 100-lb cottons, pure medium 
$3.45@3.55, pure dark $3.30, a noticeable 
narrowing of spread between dark and top 
grade. ' 

Chicago: Not much activity; only usual 
amount of small lot buying reported; direc- 
tions fair; white patent rye $3.37@3.68, me- 
dium $3.27@3.58, dark $2.85@3.28. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend firm; supply 
fair; in cwts, cottons: white $3.90, medium 
$3.70, dark $3.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.10, Wisconsin white patent $4.32. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c; sales slow, 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$3.89, medium $3.79, dark $3.59, rye meal 
$3.69. 

New York: Sharp advances in prices limit 
business to scant takings; pure white pat- 
ents $3.70@3.90. 


Pittsburgh: Demand improved; supply 
moderate; pure white rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
medium rye $2.55@2.68, dark rye $2.30@ 
2.37. 

Philadelphia: Market continues firm and 
higher; offerings light; demand fair; feeling 
at close somewhat easier; prices generally 
well maintained; white patent, $3.70@3.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Sales unusually light; vir- 
tually only sales single cars of low grades; 
durum prices crowding ceiling and _ still 
some uncertainty over subsidy; trade in 
holiday food. Ceilings: fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $3.62 bulk, here; No. 1 semolina $3.52, 
durum fancy patent $3.62, durum flour $3.37. 

In the week ended Dec. 18, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 174,309 sacks 
durum products against 184,005, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: Mills continue out of market; 
no business passing; directions fair. 

Buffalo: Conditions unchanged; sellers still 
unable to move product due to disparity in 
subsidy; high cost of wheat and relatively 
low ceiling chief deterring factors; shipping 
directions good; trade seems to be liquidat- 
ing contracts, which means macaroni manu- 
facturer faces necessity of buying in not 
too distant future; supplies fair; No. 1 
$3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, macaroni 
flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second clear 
$2.12; all nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 








provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 20 at $5.85 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 17, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















minals ....... 10,463 663 2,357 2,108 

Private terminals ee o- 30 10 

TEATS 6nc0cers 10,463 663 2,386 2,118 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 16,602 109 57 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS cccccses 11,432 ae 180 103 
Churchill ....... 1,878 o8 ae 
VICtOFiR sccccess 894 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 ‘ 

Totals ...cccee 42,478 663 2,675 2,277 
VOOr OBO ...cce- 127,695 720 10,445 8,213 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,274 130 623 856 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPM GEV. coves 183 ae 24 17 











Watale 2. cscees 4,457 130 647 873 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


EMO .cccccose 2,871 48 144 — 

) * Perrier ce 175 22 357 148 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn GiV. ccceve 425 28 44 

Totals .ccccces 3,471 70 528 192 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 17, 1943 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..106,597 2,781 23,212 19,941 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM GIV. wsceee 4,376 ‘* 797 447 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 17, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..151,367 3,499 29,359 25,781 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


GFR IV. ccever 9,329 es 606 427 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























Pittsburgh: Demand strong; very little Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
business with mills still out of market. Baltimore ....... ye 
Philadelphia; Little activity in trade; Bostom ------+++: a ae 
prices show no important change; No. 1 —. jot ahaa he oo. ae ee 4 by 
7 . 9 J enter 2260 @8£ £=£]—_ ... ROBE ccccccce ’ ee 
fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. Chicago ......... ee 461 a 
Afloat ..sceeee 3,354 3,417 oe 
Debut ..ccccses 2,400 a - 134 
OATMEAL MARKETS _ Mitwauxce 
AMORt accccces e* 678 
Meow TOT oscces 1,107 oe 
BRORE voc cvces 413 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and Philadelphia 1,002 
oatmeal fairly good, supplies light and well — ——— 
taken. Quotations Dec. 18: rolled oats, in ee er 23,392 2,013 4,150 1,700 
80-lb sacks, $3.25, in the three prairie Dec. 11, 1943 ... 19,664 1,874 4,197 1,239 
— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May 
Dec. AB ssecs 162% 158% 171% 167% 161% 159% 145 ose 157% 156% 
BOG, B6 wees 161% 157% 171% 166% 161% 158% 145 158% 156% 
DOG. 2F cecee 161% 157% 170% 165% 160% 157% 145 eos 158% 155% 
Bree, 2G cvs 160% 157% 170% 166 160% 157% 145 oboe 159 155 
Dec. 20 ..... 161% 158% 172 167% 161% 158% ose er 159% 156% 
mee: Bh scees 160% 157% 171 165% 160% 157% 159% 155 
c -CORN ‘ c OATS— ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Bee, B86. 20-00: one ©4:0.0 cove ere ceee eeee 82 80% 79 78 
Dec. 16 «or. 82 79% 79 77% 
Se eee 82 79% 79 17% 
eet, BO kcous 82 79 79 77% 
Bee. BO .cise 82 80% 79 718% 
ae | ae coun er pues cates mane eae 82 79% 79 77 
o RYE ee an FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapoli Duluth Minaeapuolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Se BE e004 126 124% 120% 119% 305 301% 305 dees 116 115% 
Bee, 86 ccs 125% 123% 120% 119 305 301 305 eevee 116 114% 
a > ae 123% 123% 120 118% 305 302 305 oeee 116 115 
Bee. BB nese 123% 123% 120% 119% 305 303% 305 one 116 114% 
EOC. BO .ccce 125% 126 122% 121% 305 303% 305 eeee 116 116 
RG: Be- sess 123% 125 121% 120% 305 304 305 soe 116 116 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
i, a Eee 8. 26 QSG.8 8.06 QS. Gece c Mes. ‘cestaves > iac-<ueeee 
Hard winter bran ....... --@40.40 wre STre 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ooo atec 
Standard middlings* --@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst <«...... --@40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 @ 41.55 
MAG GOR wc ccvccsccccsenes e+e 2 @40.40 3 ....@37.75 ....@... «+++ @39.47 @ 41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ..........+.. $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 ert Pere none gece 


$....@46.17 


Hard winter bran ....... soveunes ae oo +» @45.34 Tks ° coos @eces vyt Tr 
Soft winter bran ........ Se, Soe 600 eR ewes ee TTT re ote 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* - 49.00@50.00 ....@45.34 ....@46.17 ....@.... cons odes 
Flour middlingst ....... ere, Pere ee @45.34 3 ....@46.17 ....@.... 43.30@44.30 
Red dog ...... aub666 e080 +++-@ ee | ee | ee accel Boos 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
PareOts © .ccccevss $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg «++ -@28.00 as 


*Brown shorts. +Gray ; shorts. 


--@29.00 coee 
{Fort William basis. t¢Tuesday prices. 
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WANT ADS 

















| HELP WANTED 
et ] 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 











WANTED — GOOD SECOND MILLER, 
steady position, good pay. Apply New 
Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 





WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF MILLING 
and managing flour mill; good opportu- 
nity for the future. Located in the best 
county seat town in northwestern North 
Dakota. L. R. Larson, 303% Sixth Ave. 
N., Grand Forks, N. D. 





CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR 
and cereal work; for laboratory and field 
work of large baking company. Please 
state education, experience and salary de- 
sired. Address 6502, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE WELL- 
established spring wheat mill manufac- 
turing high quality wheat and rye flours; 
territory: state of Illinois exclusive of 
Chicago area; flour selling experience 
preferable but not necessary. Give full 
business history in first letter; replies 
treated in strict confidence; permanent 
and well-paying position for a real pro- 
ducer. Address 6495, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FLOUR SALESMAN, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
with many years’ experience calling on the 
bakery and jobbing trade in Wisconsin 
and Michigan territories, now available; 
will go anywhere. Address 6507, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Family Flour Brokers 


Highly profitable connection available 
for aggressive family flour brokers, 
Five-year contract for those selected. 
Our brokers know of this advertise- 
ment. Address 6514, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





















“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




































“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours - 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 






















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to vee TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. Leavenworth, Kansas 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Weare pont ee ses Mer fill your 


The Morrison Milling Go. | | MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Denton, Texas 
Operating Kansas City 
Emphatically Independent Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 




















LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
EQUAL 15-YEAR RECORD 


CLEVELAND, On1to.—Great Lakes grain 
cargoes totaled 420,882,016 bus in 1943 
for a 15-year record, a survey com- 
pleted Dec. 20 indicated. 

The total, comprising American and 
Canadian grain, compared with 299,- 
237,926 bus in 1942 and 1928's all-time 
high of 576,746,382 bus. 

Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., 
contributed 343,914,631 bus while Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., shipped 71,- 
534,385. Chicago and South Chicago 
reported 5,433,000 bus. 

Duluth’s Board of Trade explained 
the figure for Duluth and Superior was 
the lowest since 1937 because of short- 
ages in freighter space attributed to 
iron ore shipping priorities. The board 
estimated grain shipments eastward by 
rail would reach 60,000,000 bus by 
Jan. 1. 

Canada’s board of grain commission- 
ers reported lake port elevators almost 
empty, compared with 100,000,000 bus 
stored in at the same time last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Dec. 18: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 


Baltimore . 2,475 27 36 86 4 
Buffalo .... 6,965 436 5,005 3,372 1,491 
Afloat ... 6,079 ss os oe es 
Chicago ... 4,609 3,819 1,311 9,029 1,261 
Afloat ... 238 ee os 
Duluth 16,172 11 Siv 4, 159 Se 884 
Ft. Worth... 7,699 200 70 67 33 
Galveston 3,170 ee es ca — 
Hutchinson. 7,981 ee es ° 
Ind’apolis 1,811 905 255 83 ee 
Kan, City. .17,033 685 314 816 292 
Milwaukee. 384 49 22 64 4,607 
Min'apolis .23,774 502 3,881 5,040 5,713 
N. Orleans. 1,262 118 197 ee 74 
New York.. 320 11 42 1 ee 
Omaha .... 7,670 1,324 1,683 295 740 
Peoria .... 307 326 aie es 267 
Phila’phia . 1,881 347 54 84 6 
Sioux City.. 625 221 136 48 229 
St. Joseph.. 3,613 832 488 13 59 
St. Louis .. 2,378 1,069 625 56 312 
Wichita ... 3,205 1 61 ee 28 





Totals ..119,651 10,883 14,997 20,213 17,000 
Last year.204,611 37,326 9,803 18,835 9,314 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Dec. 11, 1943, nad Dec. 12, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 11 Dec. 12 Dec. 11 Dec, 12 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 141,168 253,108 26,457 19,761 
COP scccoves 11,470 39,851 06 ous 
CORE sasccane 18,450 10,618 1,524 5,330 
BAPE ccccccves Fipee 30,000 4,954 990 
BIOPIOY ccicce 21,976 11,678 1,230 424 
Flaxseed .... 7,484 3,556 3,580 


Stocks of United States grain in store. in 
Canadian markets Dec. 11 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 235,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
23,000 (38,662,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 18, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 305 161 51 32 3,758 2,529 
DBI F.c0cee 39 14 2° -. 1,802 616 
*Shrinkage 66,000 bus. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 18, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... _— «+. 19,410 10,830 
Kansas City .. 450 2,025 5,425 4,375 
Philadelphia .. 320 160 ewe eae 
Milwaukee .... eee eee 4,230 3,120 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending——_, 
Dec. 4 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 
Five mills ...... 28,924 31,421 *45,960 
*Four mills. 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 





no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


—_ 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 


800 bbls OKLA ““Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





— 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MON' 
——_ 





a 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ps 
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* 5 souNnD REASONS * 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















KING’S FLOURS 
are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else WE ST 7 R N STAR 


an. panera KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








A fine flour for every baking day 





Some bakers like one of them 


WISCONSIN RYE F'LOUR Some prefer another 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- ° 
est producers of rye flour in the state. One of the three wall 





WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL exactly fit your formula 
GLOBE MILLING CO. and your purse. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes‘the'Best*Rye*Flour’”’ x * 














B.A. ECKHART MILLING 60. Chicago || | The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. | 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 











FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 











“BLODGETT’S” 








RED WING FLOUR RYE 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Ai Sprolally Milled by the Blodgett Family Stace 1849 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


























MINNESOTA GIRL FLour . « . «+ « long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e . p, eae CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


Owning and Operating 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, 








MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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CABLE CODES 
USED 










COMPANT 
Joy 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Miils at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 


REGINA, 


HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 





COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


. PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 






















= + 
Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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SNE PN? 





SALes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 






. See) 
“peta * ere? 
SANTA 











Cable Address: ‘““FORTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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WOODS ManuacrorinG CO, LTD. 


- MONTREAL - - TORONTO - - WINNIPEG | 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY lanier ie WO STERLING 








THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 








FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fist 
=—> —_ 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








a 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





ONTARIO 
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~ JUTE 


.. 


COTTON 
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Fr , \ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


wre BAG § corros 


IN CANADA 


Sa"=F OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE - 


ss 


COTTON 
¥ 4 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


q 
a 


A 











Since 1857 


ya Kichardson & Sons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 





Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMacs'’’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 






= 


*“JAMESRICH’ Country Run 











Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


Canadian Hard Spring 


* CANADA COMPANY LIMITED Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
462 Oountry Elevators Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















Cable Address: 





and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


“DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” .- =- 


MONTREAL, 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


CANADA 
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750-Bu Wheat Is Only a 
Dream, but It Does Not 
Cost Anything to Dream 


Wicuira, Kawnsas.—It is mathemat- 
ically possible, but naturally very im- 
probable, for one grain of wheat to re- 
produce 1,500-fold, and it requires a 
million grains of wheat to fill a bushel. 
These two facts were brought out by 
independent studies in the Kansas Grain 
Inspection Office at Wichita and at the 
Sedgwick County Farm Bureau at the 
same time. 

A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent, 
while -inspecting wheat fields for Hes- 
sian fly infestation last spring, found 
that most of the wheat contained 25 
stems. Some had more or less. Later in 
the summer he found that it was not 
uncommon for a single wheat plant that 
had stooled until it contained 25 stems 
with a head on each stem to carry 30 
to 35 grains in a head. Once in a while 
a head has had as many as 60 grains, 
although Stephenson said this is ex- 
ceptional. It is mathematically possible 
then for one grain of wheat to reproduce 
1,500 grains if it grew 25 heads and if 
all heads contained 60 grains. It is not 
uncommon, however, to find 30 grains in 
a head and 25 heads from one seed, 
which would be 750 grains to ong seed. 

In actual practice, however, Stephen- 
son said that the seed will not average 
that high. If it did, a farmer would 
need to plant only a very small amount 
of wheat to the acre. If he planted a 
bushel of seed to the acre, and it re- 
produced 750 fold, that would bring 
750 bus to the acre. Stephenson said 
that many farmers plant too much seed. 
As a general rule, the earlier the seed 
is planted, the less grain it is necessary 
to plant to the acre. In case of Hessian 
fly, it is necessary to plant late, and the 
average amount of seed put into the 
ground is therefore higher. 

The grain counting at the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection office was car- 
ried on by two staff members. One 
counted the number of grains in a gram 
and by multiplication arrived at the fact 
that there are 1,058,400 grains of wheat 
in a bushel. The grains he weighed and 
counted were of Turkey wheat. An- 
other man in the office weighed out an 
ounce of the same variety and counted 
1,165 grains. By multiplication he found 
that there were 1,081,440 grains in a 
bushel. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HISTORIC MILL SOLD 

Torepo, Ounto.—A_ historic water- 
powered mill at Garrettsville, Ohio, 
which was built by the founders of the 
village in 1804, has been purchased by 
Robert C. Hopkins, of the Alliance 
(Ohio) Brass & Bronze Co., from the 
Vanderslice Milling Co., representing the 
heirs of the late John V. Vanderslice, 
who owned the property more than 60 
years. The mill, built originally from 
timbers sawed out of logs by the Gar- 
Tetts 1389 years ago, was partly burned 
by an arsonist in October, 1940, but part 
of the first building still stands. Until 
the fire, the flour mill was continuously 
operated by water power. The war has 
forced some operations to be suspended 
because of the inability to obtain needed 
parts. The new owner said he planned 
to restore the mill as soon as conditions 
permit. William A, Scott, manager of 
the Vanderslice Milling Co. for years, 
will be retained to assist the new owner. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











R.C. PRAT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER » CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 


RT FF E NTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


“Golden Loaf” «sour 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
, Lake City, Minn. 














COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


—_-— 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Yi) 'riour 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















- 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
+ Grain Merchants + | 


| 
| 














BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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CONFUSING 

“Upper or lower berth, what’s the dif- 
ference?” 
eler. 

“Well,” replied the ticket agent, “the 
difference is $2. But that is not all. 
The lower is higher than the upper one. 
The higher price is for the lower. If 


inquired the would-be trav- 


you want it lower, you have to go high- 
er. We sell the upper lower than the 
Most people don’t like the upper, 
although it’s lower on account of being 


lower. 


higher. When you occupy an upper you 
go up to bed and get down to get up.” 
¥ ¥ 
PROGRESS OF A GREAT MAN 
Quits shining his own shoes. 
Quits writing his own letters. 
Quits writing his own speeches. 
¥ Y¥ 
DEFINITIONS 
Boy—A noise with dirt on it. 
Detour—The roughest 
tween two points. 


distance  be- 


Celebrity—A great man far away 
from home. 
¥ ¥ 
COMMON DISEASE 
“Why did you leave your last posi- 
tion?” 


“INness. The boss got sick of me.” 


¥ ¥ 
Is IT? 
Electrical Examiner—What’s an arma- 
ture? 
Applicant—A_ guy that boxes for 
nothing. 
¥ ¥ 
NATURAL RESULT 
He knocked on the back 
when the lady of the house appeared 
he began the story of his life: the old 
days of slick city 
stranger who had stolen his wife, and 
And _ he with a 
plea for alms and a bit of food. 


door and 


prosperity, the 


now poverty. ended 
“Your story has such a hollow ring,” 
said the woman of the house. 
“Yes, lady, that’s the natural result 
of speakin’ with an empty stomach.” 
¥ ¥ 
Horse sense is something a horse has 
that keeps him from betting on people. 
¥ ¥ 
WOULDN'T BELIEVE HIM 
Irate Judge—Say, Brown, didn’t I tell 
you the last time you were here that I 
distinctly didn’t want to ever see you 
again? 
Charlie—You surely did and I wish 
you'd tell officers that. 


these They 


wouldn’t believe me. 


v ¥ 


NO DIFFERENCE 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the air raid 
warden, mask isn’t on 
straight.” 

“You wretch,” said the woman acidly, 


“TI haven’t got a gas mask on.” 


“your gas 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


*A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











—— 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trad: 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





— 





Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





—— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 





Domestic and Export 
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Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cable Address: “CENTURY” 














Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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McKINNON & McDON , 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. ONALD, Ltd 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough : 
ee Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
LONDON -—1, London Strest, Mark Lane, 5. 0. 8. Cable Address: ““Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
M.STANNARD ie AOR | J, M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FORMERLY FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM eo Weiatens  GLAsCOW,C.2 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS nint.@entetieamteethe: 19 Waterloo St, GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS Subscription Room ? LONDON. E.C.3 
Cory Buildings, Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. agallata Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL," Glasgow 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address; “CaMELLI4,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrracH,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & co. | vA Se — 
MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. | FLOUR IMPORTERS sanguin stnichlhesainetd 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 
. FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS pata 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, c i Pe 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. CG. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Jable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. Cables: “PHitir.” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | )p, T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS ur. o6 tise tee aaa 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS } ” . : 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS | ___ IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings Baltic Chambe FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
: 57/59 St. M AY LONDON, E. C. asec ambers 7 FFICES ALS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL se 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW | LIVERPOOL iat “" LEITH 
Cable Address: ''CovENTRY,” London 4 omy Street Ee eGOW Cable Address “Wavenaar’ DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. FARQUHAR BROTHERS | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
7 y > Ppa FLOUR MERCHANTS 
FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
ook th " . 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 | Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Subscription Room, C. I. F. business much preferred. | Cable Add : Yod 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 | Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: “GLENCATRN,” Glasgow | oe Sranette 
. ROBERT CARSON & CO. | Buy and Sell 
KF K EK D S Y I l EF EF —The Feedman’s ur. Through 
weekly FLOUR TMrOWTER WANT ADS 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW ae 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year Rabe Adie: “Seneite.” Gee THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and Broenniman Company We are always in the Market for 
a (INCORPORATED) Hard and Soft Wheat Flours J H BLAKE 
Millfeed FLOUR ° ° 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY FI OU ie 
Representing 
iy a 
/ Sinan Madonna & Cn. S. R. STRISIK CO. ANIGHTON nachna Gages 
FLOUR || wisn FOR FLOUR ; 
NEW YORK = Fok gen, | 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Produce Exchange NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Low Grades ana Second Clears BREY & SHARPLESS HUBERT J. HORAN 


roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aces 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 








730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. J. F. Reilly, Mgr. New York City and San Francisco LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 
*yarers ot EDS ot aut tinas PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. J.J. SHEVELOVE DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. FLOUR BROKER a oo PRs + 


Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


« 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








e . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 











‘ ORABLE te! CORATIVE 
PERCY KENT BAGS 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 





THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 
bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
duces a high quality white flour. 

The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 
is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 

That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 
liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 
production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-RICHMENT-A. 

If you are not taking full advantage of these products 


now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 







applying them. , NA. 102 






WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 


someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 


Some of us know what this means: 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 








